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In This Issue... 


T has been unreliably reported 

to us that a church organist and 
choir master from Dresden met a 
c. o. and c. m. from Freiberg some- 
where in Saxony, circa 1735, and that 
after their conversation got under 
way it took this direction: 

“By the way, Heinrich, what have 
you heard about Bach recently? 
Johann Sebastian, I mean—the one 
at St. Thomas’ in Leipzig?” 

“Friedrich, just between us, I un- 
derstand that the old boy is turning 
out compositions by the yard. May- 
be that is all right if one is interested 
in quantity rather than quality, but 
it seems to me that standards, after 
all, do mean something. This busi- 
ness of just grinding out a lot of 
commercials. . . .” 

“T’'ve heard that the reason for that 
is that he is interested in doing only 
first performances, and he insists on 
having new numbers every Sunday.” 

“Not only that, Friedrich. One 
of my parishioners attended services 
at St. Thomas’ several weeks ago and 
he tells me that Bach swings the day- 
lights out of some of the old masters. 
I don’t mind a little improvisation 
here and there. We all do it. But 
when people start taking liberties 
with Froberger and Pachelbel J think 
that it’s time to call a halt.” 

Upon no better authority it has 
also been reported to us that not 
so many years later two composers 
named Karl and Anton met in a 
tavern. 

“Hi ‘ya, Anton? 
tunes coming along?” 

“Not so good, Karl, not so good. 
How the hell can a composer write 
good music when he has to worry 
about the rent, meat bills, shoes 
for the kids—not to mention a little 
back alimony? I can’t keep my mind 
on my work. Too much to worry 
about. I wish I knew the way out.” 

“Listen, Anton. This fellow 
Haydn has the answer. He’s got a 
fat calf by the name of Esterhazy. 
See? He goes down to Esterhazy’s 
big showplace and does he lead the 
life of Riley! Good food. A good 
ork to play his stuff as fast as he 
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turns it out. Servants all around the 
place. Nothing for him to do but 
compose and do a little playing him- 
self. What a life! Why, they tell 
me he’s up around symphony num- 
ber seventy-five now and that he has 
even had time to do a lot of special 
arranging for baritone fiddle. And, 
on the quiet, I got it first hand that 
he has been able to get away from 
that Vienna girl that he married— 
you know, the one whose old lady 
ran a beauty shop. If I could just 
find an Esterhazy for myself I could 
do some real writing. There’s the 
answer, Anton. Get a subsidy.” 

These unclassical and _ fictitious 
quotations are provided only to 
show that some arguments about 
composers, their products, and their 
problems have been going on for a 
long time. 

And now to today’s American com- 
poser. How does he regard his work 
and the conditions which affect him? 
What do other people think about 
his compositions? What do we mean 
when we talk about “American” 
music? Will it develop via the 
esoteric route or through a frankly 
pragmatic approach to the approval 
of millions of American ears? Or 
both? Are “popular” and “serious” 
music a part of the same picture? 
What relation, if any, do they bear 
to each other? 

To a consideration of these and 
kindred questions this issue is de- 
voted. 


* * * 


Born in Brooklyn in 1910, WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN has rapidly moved into a 
foremost position among American sym- 
phonic composers. Not only can he write 
music which has earned exceptionally fa- 
vorable comment and criticism when pre- 
sented by nearly all of today’s leading 
orchestras and conductors, he is also an 
unusually keen observer of the conditions 
and problems which attend the creation of 
contemporary “art” music. Furthermore, 
he is a young man who has considerable 
courage in a ‘highly articulate’ presentation 
of his views. We're glad that we usually 
agree with him because we have always 
had an idea that taking issue with him 
would require a rather large storehouse of 
factual ammunition, plus a lot of fast foot- 
work, 


Many composers who are writing America’s 
music today, both serious and popular, 
have studied under GEORGE A. WEDGE. 
Two of them, Richard Rodgers and Wil- 
liam Schuman, have provided articles for 
this issue. Rodgers and Schuman may not 
be writing the same kind of music, but 
even a brief glance at a page of their scores 
will show that they have one virtue in 
common—the very kind that Mr. Wedge 
writes about—the ability to state their 
musical ideas with clarity, accuracy, and 
precision. Mr. Wedge has seen many com- 
posers start on a career of rapid pro- 
duction before they had acquired sufficient 
technical equipment, only to find them- 
selves stumped sooner or later because 
they did not possess the skill to give proper 
utterance to what they had to say. Mr. 
Wedge is Dean of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music. 


HOWARD BARLOW, in the early days 
of radio networks, settled himself quietly 
and determinedly into the job of building 
a progressive program of symphonic music 
production for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Since his earliest programs Mr. 
Barlow has given much attention to the 
current output of the American composer. 
He has conducted premieres of new Ameri- 
can works which were commissioned by 
CBS; he has conducted many festivals .of 
American music on the air; and he has 
endeavored to give the American composer 
a prominent place in his regular programs. 
Mr. Barlow is in a position to present 
some interesting and pertinent observations 
concerning the work of the American com- 


poser. 


Mention of the music of ROY HARRIS 
is not calculated to produce a quieting 
effect upon a group of musicians. When 
the argument gets well under way it is 
difficult to tell which side is yelling the 
loudest. Mr. Harris has been around this 
country a great deal. He knows pretty 
well what makes it tick. Here we have 
Mr. Harris writing, not about his or any- 
one’s else compositions but, rather, about 
what happens to the musical development 
of our country’s youth when they leave 
high” school and move to the college 
campus where, all too often, music is in 
the academic dog-house. Mr. Harris is 
tackling a tough theme. We're with him 
in his contention that college presidents, 
deans, provosts, registrars, and the like 
are not on the right track in their views 
toward the place of music in the college 


curriculum. BUT, on the other hand, 
we're not certain that the fault is all 
theirs. We believe that in some colleges 


(mind you, we say some colleges) the 

anemic condition of music activities is 

due largely to the basic attitudes and prac- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN MUSIC 
for BAND and ORCHESTRA 


Now Published for BAND and ORCHESTRA 
Morton Gould UNITED NATIONS SALUTE 


Three brilliant Morton Gould compositions providing timely program material of an exceptionally high order. 





UNQUESTIONABLY AMONG HIS GREATEST WORK! 











AMERICAN SALUTE 
(Based on "When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home") 

A dramatic and moving composi- 

tion of great power. 

A Contemporary Band Classic! 
Full Band ......$3.50 Full Orch. ...$3.50 
Symph. Band 5.00 Cone. Orch. 5.00 
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IMPORTANT NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS 


Std. Full Symph. 








Band Band Band MAX URBAN’S 
COLONIAL PORTRAIT by Morton Gould T ; 
The melodic charm of an early American era with the magic of sepia ieo 
STRIN 
Gould's contemporary idiom. Arr. by Paul Yodera...........:csssssrsorseee 2.50 4.00 G ORCHESTRA, 
CARAVAN OVERTURE Arr. by David Bennett Familiar classics carefully and 
Three of Duke Ellington's finest compositions in an unusual tastefully arranged for String 
Te) See IIe Se eae eae 3.50 5.00 Orchestra or Quartet. 
DANCE OF THE AMAZONS by Anatole Liadow. 
4 bs . . MINUET IN G (Beethoven 
A favorite orchestral masterwork now for the first time in a bril- REVERIE (Deb 
liant band arrangement by Leonard B. Smith...........ccccscssssssssssssseseeeee 4.00 5.50 7.00 ie : 
i GOPAK from ‘'The Fair at Soro- 
PRELUDE TO SPRING by Richard Koebner pace te ie , 
n 
A delightfully melodic tone picture 2.50 3.50 oe Aes gaiad 
CRADLE SONG (Schubert 
CARIBBEAN DANCE by Angel Del Busto 
2 td cn . * TAMBOURIN (Rameau 
Unisual composition by a distinguished Puerto Rican composer... 2.50 3.50 
FOR ELISE (Beethoven 
° MELODY IN F (Rubinstein 
NEWEST ORCHESTRAL PUBLICATIONS ORIENTALE (Cui 
EVENING PIECE by ROY HARRIS Sie nite 
Small Orch. enene $2.00 Full OF Ee. eeosnee $3.50 Concert Orehe.nense- $4.25 rena re ee senate for 
AMERICAN PATROL Arr. for Orchestra by HENRY SOPKIN ighe “Gag Trane (onde! 
Small Orche...cccoeesene $2.50 Full Oreo. cscsssssenee $3.50 Concert Orche...cssscsssne $5.00 biiinoed bar twa Valin. Viola. 
SOPHISTICATED LADY Arr. for Orchestra by HENRY SOPKIN ale Makau was 
Full Orehiecccnccs $2.50 Concert Orch.................$4.00 
e Complete with Score. ea. $1.00 


Morton Gould’s STRING CHOIRS 


Arranged for Violins A-B-C, 2 Cellos, 2 Violas, Bass, Harp, Celeste. 
Piano can be substituted for either harp or celeste if desirable. 


























STAR DUST SOPHISTICATED LADY 

Complete with Score $1.00 Score... .50 Separate Parts, each .15 : 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT Sat Puntoheds 

SOMETIMES | FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD BOOGIE WOOGIE ETUDE 

Complete with Score $1.50 Score... -75 Separate Parts, each .20 for Piano 
Introduced by Jose Iturbi 
Write for our new 64 page Thematic Catalog Price 75¢ 
1619 Broadway MILES MUS! ISIC, Inc. New York 19, N. Y. 
JA res. 
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A Symphonic Composer Comments 


On Some Current Problems 


OWADAYS when it is difficult 
to classify much of our Ameri- 
can music according to traditional 
categories ranging from the popular 
song to the symphony, it is a current 
practice to divide all composers into 
two groups. One group is known as 
“pops,” the other as “long-hairs.” 
The connotation of these terms 
would certainly demand that Wil- 
liam Schuman’ be placed in the 
“long-hair” class. He writes big 
symphonies that are played by our 
greatest orchestras led by today’s 
greatest conductors in Boston’s Sym- 
phony Hall, New York’s Carnegie 
Hall, Philadelphia’s Academy of Mu- 
sic, and many other highly respect- 
able concert halls. ‘These sympho- 
nies are written on Mr. Schuman’s in- 
tended level, come hell or high water. 
There is no evidence of compromise 
on his part. He most certainly seems 
to be “long-hair.” 

The other day we went over to see 
Mr. Schuman and ask him a few 
questions. He is a neighbor of ours 
and we occasionally spend some very 
pleasant hours together. But this 
particular visit was not to be a social 
one. We wanted to find out whether 
William kept a long-haired wig that 
he had not shown us before. It was 
definitely a tour of inspection and 
interrogation. 

The first questions were: What is 
American music? Must it have its 
roots and genesis in some sort of 
folk expression? The reply was un- 
hesitating. 
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By WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
As Told to the Editor 





“That is a subject about which I 
could talk for an hour or more. The 
most important thing is that we 
must stop worrying about whether 
or not a composition is ‘indigenous’ 


and examine it as music. My own 
observation has been that those who 
holler the loudest about what Amer- 
ican music should be are often those 
who are least acquainted with the 
music that our American composers 
have already produced. Any com- 
poser must of necessity write out of 
his total life experience. Every 
American composer is influenced by 
the background of his home life, his 
association and schooling with other 
American children, and the normal 
course and pace of his life in some 
American community. I have little 
patience with the contention that an 
American composer must condition 


himself into an Indian, Negro, or 
any other such idiom before he can 
say anything that indicates American 
background. Of course there is no 
reason why composers who wish to 
do so should not make direct use of 
folk material. The mere use of it, 
however, cannot be considered a vir- 
ture in itself. On the other hand, 
a writer making no direct quotation 
of folk material might be creating 
a literature much more authentically 
native. I could cite numerous ex- 
amples. But all this talk is on the 
wrong track; it is self-conscious and 
has nothing to do with the merits of 
the music.” 

Then followed a discussion of the 
forms in which American composers 
should write. What is Schuman’s 
attitude toward traditional forms? 
How much value does he place on 
them? How does he use them? 
Again, not the slightest hesitation in 
reply. 

“In my opinion many musicians 
and critics are gravely in error in 
their attitude toward forms in which 
compositions are said to be molded. 
When the words ‘toccata,’ ‘fugue,’ or 
‘passacaglia’ appear many observers 
cry to high heaven and apply that 
old bromide ‘New wine in old 
bottles.’ The truth is twofold. First, 
these forms are general principles 
of composition and in no sense are 
they set molds. Second, it is the 
content of a composition and the 
development of the inherent poten- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Basic Training Is Necessary 





HERE is no short cut to a suc- 
cessful career of music compo- 


sition. It is based upon years of 
technical training, hard labor, and 
many disappointments. The young 
composer who attempts a short cut 
sooner or later finds that his techni- 
cal limitations prevent adequate and 
precise expression of what he has to 
say through music. Then he must 
go back and learn the things that he 
neglected. 

No matter how great a talent an 
individual may have, this talent must 
be organized and directed. The 
grammar of music is learned through 
study of harmony, counterpoint, ear- 
training, form, orchestration, music 
literature, and related subjects. In 
them the student learns to think and 
write music in the same manner that 
he learns to write his native lan- 
guage in order that his technique of 
writing may function naturally and 
unconsciously. No matter how many 
musical ideas he may have or how 
important they may be they will not 
be adequately expressed until he has 
learned the workings of the language. 

In the beginning a composer does 
not deliberately start out to be a 
composer. In his childhood he 
learns to sing and to play an instru- 
ment. His knowledge of music liter- 
ature is gradually broadened. He 
hears music of many types and kinds. 


For Composers, ‘Too 


By GEORGE A. WEDGE 


Somewhere along the line he begins 
to get some musical ideas of his own. 
Then he begins to take music more 
seriously and to consider it as a ca- 
reer. It is when he begins to think 
of himself as a potential composer 
that he must be willing to settle 
down and prepare for a long period 
of hard study equal in scope and 
thoroughness to that required of a 
doctor or an engineer. And it is at 
this very point that there appears 
the greatest danger to his future. He 
is likely to consider his native talent 
alone as sufficient for his success as 
a composer. 


Native talent is, of course, of great- 
est importance to any composer. 
Without it he should be doing some- 
thing else. But when he thinks of 
this talent as a “gift” he should re- 
member that it is a gift of potential- 
ity—not one which will enable him 
to give full expression to his ideas 
without diligent preparation. Ideas 
witHout adequate expression are of 
value only to the person who origi- 
nates them. 


REMINISCENT 


The first expressions of students of 
composition are naturally reminis- 
cent of other composers, often of no 
one composer but rather of several. 
But if a student does have real talent 
his own personal ideas will gradu- 
ally creep into his work and he will 
develop his own style of expression. 
Some young composers think at the 
beginning of their work that they 
must be entirely different and orig- 
inal. They tend to deny whatever 
natural music expression they pos- 
sess and work hard at avoiding con- 
ventions in melody, harmony, and 
form. Often they are imitating so- 
called advanced or modern compos- 
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ers without realizing that the suc- 
cessful “modern” composer who es- 
tablishes something “new” has, in all 
probability, completed a good, stiff 
conventional training and his “ad- 
vanced” ideas are a development of 
this training. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


The young composer must have a 
sufficient general cultural back- 
ground. He needs wide knowledge 
and appreciation of all the communi- 
cative arts—theatre, dance, graphic 
and plastic arts, literature, etc. And 
of even greater importance is his 
need for sensitivity to and interest 
in the thinking and feeling of his 
fellow men. Sterility is likely to be 
the outcome of retreat from natural, 
normal, and healthy living. Any 
composer who is destined to make 
substantial contribution to Ameri- 
can music culture is bound to be 
someone who is well in tune with 
American life. 


Too often, even in the minds of 
the musical fraternity, the composer 
is pictured as a fellow who is so na- 
turally talented and so jam-tull of 
musical ideas that all he has to do 
is sit down at the piano or reach for 
a sheet of music paper and then 
quickly and without apparent effort 
bring forth another successful musi- 
cal composition. If such a fellow 
does exist you may safely wager that 
he has been well-schooled in the 
grammar of music. Fluency of ex- 
pression is much more likely to de- 
pend upon adequacy of musical prep- 
aration than upon an oversupply of 
native talent. 

Today’s composer is no longer lim- 
ited to output satisfactory only for 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A Conductor Looks at 


Contemporary Composition 


By HOWARD BARLOW 


HE American composer has 

reached a crucial moment in his 
career. Whether or not he can and 
will meet the challenge of that crisis 
depends upon the quality of his gen- 
ius and upon certain important 
changes in his artistic attitude. 

Radio’s pioneer work in behalf of 
the American composer has borne 
extraordinary fruit. Today he is ac- 
cepted to a degree that fifteen years 
ago seemed impossible. Conductors 
of many leading orchestras in this 
country who a few years ago looked 
at American composers as enthusias- 
tically as they might have regarded 
a fledgling crow now fairly tumble 
over themselves to obtain first per- 
formance rights. 

Only yesterday concert managers 
were mournfully estimating that the 
presence of an American composition 
on an orchestral program meant a 
loss of at least five hundred dollars 
in box-office sales. A recent survey, 
covering a five year period, indicates 
that three outstanding American 
orchestras devoted from twenty to 
thirty per cent of their program time 
to a category of music that embraces 
the work of native musicians. 

The war with its inevitable attend- 
ant rise in nationalistic feeling has 
helped to catapult the American 
composer into his present advan- 
tageous position, just as the first 
World War awakened English audi- 
ences to the splendid music of their 
own country. 

In America radio played a major 
role in building up the American 
composer. When the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony was founded 
sixteen years ago this September, 
American music was almost an un- 
known quantity on programs. We, 
however, had faith in the American 
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musician. We believed he had 
something fresh, something vital to 
say. What he needed was confi- 
dence, and to acquire confidence he 
needed performances of his works. 
Radio gave him those performances. 
At CBS, for example, we commis- 
sioned at least a dozen works of na- 
tive musicians and presented Amer- 
ican festivals and innumerable spe- 
cial programs of American music. 


At last the time has come when 
we who have watched the growing 
pains of the American composer can 
take a detached view of him. Has 
he developed as we had hoped? Has 
he produced an authentically Amer- 
ican style? Is he, shali we say, “here 
to stay?” I continue to have enor- 
mous faith in him but I must con- 
fess to a certain disappointment in 
his present state. There are errors, 
it seems to me, in his performance 
and in his point of view that must 
and, I have no doubt, will be cor- 
rected. 


COMPARISON 


I believe, for example, that Amer- 
ican composers are in general some 
twenty-five years behind English 
composers in achievement and in 
taste. For some time now English 
composers have been creating music 
that is authoritatively their own, that 
is at once as British as fish and chips 
and as universal as the poetry of 
Keats and Shelley. 


Americans, on the other hand, still 
are leaning heavily on European 
models, and the models which they 
select are those of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The earlier Stravinsky, 
d’Indy, Sibelius, Schoenberg to a cer- 
tain extent—these are a few of the 
musicians who loom large as influ- 
ences on our native composers. 





In addition, too many American 
composers too frequently seem to go 
in for difficulties which can be 
avoided. ‘Their purpose would al- 
most seem to be to impress conduc- 
tors with their erudition. But con- 


ductors, these musicians should 
learn, are more genuinely impressed 
by merit than by the outward signs 
of scholarliness. The conductor, 
after all, is the one who must “sell” 
the music to the public; and when 
the current musical nationalistic 
sentiment decreases, as it most prob- 
ably will, conductors are not going 
to bother to learn scores wherein 
things that could be expressed sim- 
ply are swathed in technical terms 
of utmost difficulty. 


LOOKING INWARD 

Our creative musician is writing, 
in other words, too much for him- 
self, not enough for the public. Cesar 
Franck’s remark to his wife after the 
withering reception of his symphony, 
“It sounded well, just as I thought 
it would,” has proved a dangerous 
precedent for the American com- 
poser and one that he takes far too 
seriously. 

My recommendation, for what it 
may be worth, is that the “serious” 
composers take the “popular” com- 
posers more seriously. The “jopu- 
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The Place of Music in Our 


American Educational System 


HE FUTURE of our nation 


promises new standards of liv- 
ing, new social attitudes, new educa- 
tional aqpportunities which will 
stimulate higher cultural ideals. In 
the world of tomorrow music will 
have a prominent place in our cul- 
tural life, and certainly the music 
activities of educational institutions 
will take an important place in that 
new world. In looking toward the 
future of music in the educational 
field we must consider the results of 
the past and learn from them. In 
order to highlight our past develop- 
ments let us draw a parallel between 
the development of music and ath- 
letics in our educational system. 

In the early stages of our educa- 
tional program both music and 
sports were admitted through the 
back door. Both were considered 
nonessential. “I’m not sending my 
boy to school to kick a football or 
saw on a fiddle,” was a prevalent 
attitude. Popular demand in the 
student body and growing interest 
in the community have gradually 
changed all this, and now music and 
sports have become the schools’ 
greatest sales features to the gen- 
eral taxpaying public. 

Sports and music have taken such 
a place in American life that the 
government has made adequate pro- 
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vision for them in time of war. They 
have come to stay as an essential 
part of our scheme of living. Suc- 
cess in either of them yields honor 
and good salaries. They have at- 
tained economic and social respecta- 
bility, and are gradually being 
provided for in the budgets of our 
school systems under the heading of 
vocational training. 

At this point we must frankly ad- 
mit that the leaders in athletics have 
been more resourceful in their pro- 
motion program than have the lead- 
ers in music. They have built up a 
graduated system of development 
which parallels the development of 
Johnny and Jane. Their program 
leads straight from grammar school 
to the big leagues, both in perform- 
ance and in public understanding. 


TOWARD DEVELOPMENT 


The grammar school boy knows 
that there will be a place for him in 
the line-up of his Alma Mater if he 
is good enough. He grows up pre- 
paring for that crucial moment when 
all eyes will be upon him. Like his 
older brothers, he knows that his 
time will come. At a very tender 
age he prides himself, as part of his 
manliness, in knowing all the rules 
of the game and the standards of 
performance. It is thus that great 
athletes are developed, and thus 
great musicians should be developed. 


The young grammar school boys 
and girls who have-talent for and 
interest in music should be brought 
up to know that there will be a 
place of honor for them in the cho- 
ruses, bands, and orchestras of their 
Alma Maters, Our music leaders 
should provide a step-up in intensity 
of training and in standards, from 
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grammar school-to high school-to col- 
lege. 

There is a step-up from grammar 
school to high school. High school 
musicians have shown us, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, that the choruses, 
orchestras, and bands of these young 
people can perform miracles in tech- 
nical ability and musical sensitivity. 
In the high school, music should be- 
come much more functional to the 
student body and to the community 
than it was in the grammar school. 
There is every reason why this 
should be so in music, just as it is 
in sports. 

In the high school it is possible to 
develop a music program which is 
serviceable to, and coordinated with, 
the other activities of the student 
body. For instance, in the fall when 
the student body meets in full re- 
galia to cheer the heroes ui the toot- 
ball field, the music program is a 
part of these gay pageants. This 
does not mean that the band should 
learn to play only a few easy 
marches. Here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to play fine symphonic band 
music between halves. Already the 
interest of the grandstands is being 
solicited by very complicated drill 
spectacles given by the band. Here 
indeed is a splendid opportunity to 
have choral singing by the student 
body and vigorous choral music by 
a large trained chorus. The chorus 
and the band could also perform 
something together. 

Then there comes the holiday pe- 
riod when it is possible to use not 
only choral works but chorales for 
brasses, brasses and chorus, and 
chorales for full symphonic band, in 
which the band is not playing as a 
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Werner Janssen, Conductor 


N 1909, in the library of the University of 
Jena, Professor Fritz Stein made a mo- 
mentous discovery—a_hitherto-unknown 
symphony by Beethoven, probably the 
first complete symphony he had written. 
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and dramatic performance conducted by Werner Janssen. 
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On American Composers 


And Their Musie 





USICAL composition in this 
1 country, from its earliest be- 
ginnings, has labored under great 
difficulties and the main portion of 
these difficulties has been psycho- 
logical. 

To begin with, America has been, 
and to some degree still is unneces- 
sarily €onscious of being a polyna- 
tional people. The result has been 
that we have been unduly influenced 
by the idiom and form of the music 
of other nations and other ages. 

Instead of working in one clear 
tradition American composers have 
been confused by the musical tra- 
ditions of half a dozen nations—Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
and Scandinavia. Yet in any field 
of artistic endeavor tradition is ab- 
solutely necessary. Bach owes much 
to his predecessors, Beethoven would 
have been impossible without Haydn 
and Mozart, and thus follows in logi- 
cal sequence the musical history of 
any country. 

At the end of the last century 
American musical compositions had 
been alternately dominated by Ger- 
man romanticism, as reflected most 
perfectly in the works of MacDowell, 
and by French impressionism, as 
most successfully reproduced in the 
works of Loeffler. Then during the 
first quarter of this century tradi- 
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tions multiplied so rapidly that it is 
small wonder our composers were be- 
wildered. The’ Russian influence 
came to us from Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakotf by way of Proko- 
fieff and Stravinsky; the Spanish by 
Albéniz and Granados; the north 
countries by Grieg and Sibelius; the 
British Isles by Elgar. 

To master a tradition it is not 
enough to be able to define it or to 
understand and discuss it. One has 
to absorb it, make it a part of one’s 
way of life until it is buried so deep- 
ly that one has ceased consciously to 
be aware of it. There have been 
in America’s musical past too many 
facile composers who could ape any 
musica] idiom, with the result that 
we have had too many pretentious 
compositions “full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

We had been passively receptive 
too long and occupied our talents 
too little with self-realization. Our 
polynational background, coupled 
with certain national heritages such 
as the Negro and Indian contribu- 
tions, affords us an inexhaustible res- 
ervoir of material if we will but ac- 
cept it and re-utter it musically with 
the voice of authority instead of 
imitation. This imitation is not con- 
fined only to the matter of our 
musical works but equally to the 
manner of their creation. Far too 
many young composers seem to feel 
that nothing less than a symphony 
is worthy of their talents. This, 
needless to say, is ridiculously pre- 
tentious. 


RADIO’S PART 
It is also failing to take advantage 
of the greatest single factor. operat- 
ing for the encouragement of new 
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musical compositions, the radio. For 
years: serious young composers felt, 
along with a great many other people 
who should have been more farsee- 
ing, that radio was a vulgar medium. 
Even from the beginning this was 
stuff and nonsense though no one 
will deny that the number of good 
musical programs on the air has 
steadily increased. Indeed, if musi- 
cal composition in America had 
made the distinctive progress that 
radio has made in proportion to its 
life span I would not now be writ- 
ing this. 


PUBLIC TASTE 


The world changes; radio is one 
of the outstanding manifestations 
and recreational forms of the cen- 
tury, and I know of no composer 
of any age who lived so completely 
in an ivory tower that he believed 
himself too good to write in the 
musical medium which currently 
pleased the public taste. Bach wrote 
chorales, and fugues and suites for 
orchestra because that was the music 
form of the moment. Haydn wrote 
merry tunes as well as symphonies 
and even in these are happy touches 
of Croatian humor. He wrote, too, 
and frequently, to please the whim 
of Esterhazy, his patron, a fact which 
in no way affected the quality of his 
music. When opera became the 
vogue, Mozart and Beethoven, Gou- 
nod and Bizet, Puccini and Verdi 
wrote operas. What is more they 
usually wrote them on assignment 
and quite definitely with an eye to 
public taste. 

Radio has become the “patron” of 
music in the world of today. Just 
as opera was the popular music form 
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Irving Berlin Talks About War 


Songs and Music in General 


An Interview with IRVING BERLIN 
By ENNIS DAVIS 


T IS a safe guess that more has 
been written about Irving Berlin 

than about any other living com- 
poser. What the man Berlin thinks 
about music is usually overshadowed 
by dramatic and colorful narration 
of his spectacular career in music. 

When Mr. Berlin was asked to 
write an article which would state 
his views concerning the contem- 
porary American music scene and 
its probable future he shook his head 
and replied: 

“I can think only in terms of lyrics 
and music so an article is out of the 
question. However, I shall be glad 
to answer any questions that you 
wish to ask.” 

That was fair enough, so the in- 
terview was off to a start with a 
double-jointed question that took in 
a lot of territory. Does Mr. Berlin 
see any changes taking place in 
music? What future developrhents 
does he predict? 

His replies clearly indicated a 
strong and abiding faith in the 
power of music to express funda- 
‘mental human emotions—a power 
that has remained undiminished by 
periods, schools, and styles. As hu- 
man, emotions have remained con- 
stant in their values so have the 
emotional and spiritual qualities of 
music, regardless of the form. or 
manner in which it is written. 

“My guess is that the future of 
music will be much the same as its 
past. Fashions change from time to 
time and people express themselves 
differently but they are still the same 
people. And that goes for music.” 

Sincerity and simplicity in music 
is a subject which interests Mr. Ber- 
lin greatly. He believes that simple, 
sincere, direct people are the ones 
whom we like the best and wish to 
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see most often. They wear well. It 
is the same with music. In any kind 
of music, popular or serious, simple 
and sincere writing makes the most 
friends and lasts the longest. In his 
thirty-five years of song writing Mr. 
Berlin has seen many fashions in 
song writing come and go. Some- 
times songs have been raised to high 
peaks of popularity because they 
were written in the style of the 
moment, but their endurance and 
eventual permanence have always 
been dependent upon their basic 
simplicity. Concerning the relative 
values of “cheap” music and “good” 
music, Mr. Berlin thinks that we 
need not worry about the cheap be- 
cause it always takes care of itself. 
Just give it a little time. 

“It takes time to determine genu- 
ine popularity. Some of my songs, 
for instance, have been tremendously 
popular for a limited time. They 
were instant hits and big sellers but 
they did not last so well because 
they did not have the quality that 
makes for long life. Others started 
out with less enthusiastic receptions 
but are still going strong and that 
is simply because they are of better 
quality. It seems to me that that 
is the story of all music.” 

To a question concerning the re- 
lation of “popular” music to “seri- 
ous” music Mr. Berlin had a quick 
reply: 

“T really don’t know where ‘popu- 
lar’ music leaves off and ‘serious’ 
music begins. I’d much rather call 
music ‘popular’ or ‘unpopular,’ no 
matter what form it is in.” 

What about the arranger? Where 
does he fit into the picture? How 
important is he? Mr. Berlin feels 
that there has been entirely too much 
argument about arrangements. Some 





over-arranging is going on and some 
good tunes are getting lost in com- 
plicated rhythmic backgrounds and 
big splashes of harmonic colorings. 
But arrangers are important and 
necessary people. Mr. Berlin realizes 
the value of their work and knows 
that there have been occasions when 
an arrangement has had much to do 
with establishing the “popularity of 
a song. But, he insists, there must 
be something to arrange, and he re- 
calls what George W. Meyer once 
said to a second-rate arranger who 
was bragging about how much his 
arrangements meant to songs. Mr. 
Meyer handed him a piece of blank 
manuscript paper and said: ‘Here 
take this home and arrange me a 
hit.” 

We were interested in knowing 
something of Mr. Berlin’s personal 
approach to the business of writing 
a song. He told us that his method 
has changed during the past ten 
years or so. Instead of first working 
out a tune at the piano and then 
setting lyrics to it he now works the 
other way around. When the lyri- 
cal idea is set in his mind he finds 
it relatively easy to write the melody 
for it. The most important thing 
is for him to find an idea that he 
likes weil enough to set to music. 

Surely the man who wrote “Yip, 
Yip, Yaphank” and “This Is the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Music for the American Theatre 


HE gent with the very long 
hair and the very stiff neck must 
be horribly confused this year. Dur- 
ing recent months Jerome Kern has 
been played by and Frank Sinatra 
has sung with established symphony 
orchestras. On the other hand, Jo- 
hann Strauss has been an enormous 
commercial success and the score of 
“Oklahoma” has been reviewed very 
seriously and enthusiastically by the 
music critics of such swing sheets as 
the New York Times, The New 
Republic, and The Nation. What 
counts in all this is the obvious rise 
in the power of public taste and 
opinion, and the fall in snobbish- 
ness in the friends of the gent with 
the very long hair. This leveling- 
off process is essential if we are ever 
to have important music which we 
can properly call native. And I 
submit that the origin of such a 
native art will be in the theatre. 
Music is not a wholly contempla- 
tive art, to be enjoyed only in soli- 
tude as one enjoys reading poetry 
or gazing at a painting. It is com- 
pletely emotional and the pleasure 
of listening to it is immeasurably 
enhanced by the pleasure of others. 
Nowhere else is this mass communi- 
cation of enjoyment to be found as 
in the theatre. Your audience there 
is an honest, hearty one. It laughs 
easily and applauds whenever it 
feels the urge, and occasionally it 
cries. It is unself-conscious. If this 
is true of the theatre public, it ap- 
plies equally to the men who write 
theatre music. There is no sitting 
down to commit art, to compose for 
the ages, to get one’s name in 
Grove’s. This music, frankly pro- 
grammatic and not artistically ab- 
stract, is written to be enjoyed right 
now. Surely it is the history of 
every art form that its origin was 
spontaneous. 
The man who writes music for the 
theatre is obliquely criticized because 
he makes money out of it. This is 
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the healthiest sign of all, for his 
public has paid up to $4.40 apiece 
and what dces it get for it? Grocer- 
ies, new shoes, or a table lamp? Noth- 
ing except pleasure and escape and 
once in a while an emotional experi- 
ence. This brings it very close to art, 
for in no other profession is money 
paid for an emotional experience. 


The man who writes music for the 
theatre is directly criticized because 
he is incapable of doing his own or- 
chestrations. This is true, but he is 
entitled to a petulant “So what?” 
Neither can he play the clarinet in 
the pit nor come out on the stage 
and sing one of his own songs. Since 
the theatre is an entirely collabora- 
tive field and orchestration is a 
highly specialized component, he 
turns naturally to an experienced 
specialist for assistance. While the 
composer is usually sufficiently in- 
telligent to be capable of learning 
orchestration, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that years of study and experi- 
ence would find him as satisfactory 
in scoring his own show as Robert 
Russell Bennett, who has devoted his 
life to the business and brings to it 
a rare and high talent. 


Finally, there is that little matter 
of the intrinsic musical material it- 


self. Hiram Hoopledinger, the Bos- 
ton Berlioz, has studied theory, coun- 
terpoint, and orchestration from 
Goldmark to Schillinger. He is now 
ready for Carnegie Hall. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky is ready for him, being heart- 
ily sick of the accusation that he still 
thinks Brahms is pretty good. He 
plays Hiram’s magnum opus. It 
turns out to be a fifteen minute tone 
poem called “The History of the 
World.” 


The only thing wrong with 
Hiram’s climb up the musical scale 
is that he forgot to acquire, along 
with his fine technical equipment, 
any real feeling or any real talent 
with which to express that feeling. 


If all this nonsense, repeated in- 
cessantly year after year, is worth 
three consecutive bars out of Kern's 
“Ole Man River,” then we do not 
know the difference between chicken 
salad and chicken feed. From the 
clear, unaffected statements of Kern, 
Youmans, and Arlen will emerge 
larger and perhaps more serious 
forms. They will be valid and last- 
ing for they will have sprung from 
America and the love of the Ameri- 
can scene. 
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Don’t Throw Away the Baby!— 


Some Counsel to Critics 


MERICAN 
the threshold of their greatest 


composers are at 


opportunities. In a world of swift 
and surpassing change, forces of im- 
measurable influence on all phases 
of life inevitably must find expres- 
sion in the arts. Of all the arts, 
music is most sensitive to these 
forces. Already American composers 
are voicing their reactions to the pro- 
found influences of war, and in every 
field, from symphony to the ephem- 
eral popular song, new works are 
found that mirror their creators’ re- 
sponse to unprecedented emotional 
appeals. 

As our composers seek to interpret 
these forces in terms of their indi- 
vidual expressions we must encour- 
age them in every possible way. We 
must be aware of our new duties 
and responsibilities in these develop- 
ments in the field of music. A pride 
in the achievements of our fellow 
Americans—a_ natural patriotism— 
should stir us to new enthusiasm for 
the works of our growing numbers 
of creative musicians. We must see 
that an earnest effort is made to en- 
courage and foster our native talents 
with audiences that include listeners 
who are in sympathy with American 
effort and critics who are construc- 
tive and forward-looking. 
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By JOHN 


To stimulate interest in new 
American music will be easy. An 
interchange among the nations of 
culture, musical and otherwise, such 
as never before has taken place must 
follow the war. We should anticipate 
this condition by building up our 
national music literature so that we 
shall have something concrete for 
this period of interchange. We shall 
find in our American music, in its 
relation to the new music of other 
peoples, a vital force for better 
mutual understanding. 


In the development of American 
composition the critic has a role of 
major importance. Let our critics 
be American critics, not just critics 
in America. Let them understand 
that the regimentation of old world 
schools of music must not shackle 
the free expression of twentieth cen- 
tury American composers. 


INFLUENCE OF CRITICISM 


Unfortunately, many of our critics 
have ended their musical education 
with Brahms, or maybe with the 
period just before Brahms, and thus 
they are not wholly sensitive to 
changes that have taken place in 
recent years. Modern music, Ameri- 
can or otherwise, frequently is un- 
communicative to them. Therefore, 
new works—and this is particularly 
true of new works by American com- 
posers—fail to stir them. Such works 
receive adverse instead of construc- 
tive and encouraging criticism. Over 
the years it has become an accepted 
fact that our composers are discour- 
aged by the school of criticism that 
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G. PAINE 


compares each new work with the 
works of Beethoven and Mozart, or 
even at times with the works of 
Debussy and Ravel. Young Ameri- 
can composers, under the spur of such 
criticism, have become wary in later 
works, carefully avoiding passages in 
their compositions that can possibly 
awaken memories of anything writ- 
ten before. Thus the critics them- 
selves have forced the composers to 
create music of a character uncom- 
municative to them. 

It seems to me an adsurdity that, 
if an American composer finds in 
the bolero rhythm a medium to ex- 
press what is in his heart, he should 
for that reason be charged with hav- 
ing stolen something from Ravel. If 
Ravel has found a good bridge across 
the stream, there is no good reason 
why the American composer should 
be forced to wade through the water 
for fear of being accused of tres- 
passing upon Ravel’s bridge. 

I take comfort in my belief that 
this adherence to convention is a 
passing phase of criticism, I believe 
that when our critics become aware 
of their responsibilities to the future 
of American music they will accept it 
as an art form of its own. Not so 
many years ago our book critics were 
equally critical of American litera- 
ture. They were restricted in their 
thinking and their standards by ad- 
herence to the English writers. In 
their devotion to Thackeray, Trol- 
lope, Bronté, and Dickens, they 
failed to be completely conscious of 
the virility and strength and power 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Way to Understanding 







‘+. With accent _™ 


North American 
5-String Banjo; 
Ecuadorian Rondador 


NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air 


presents “Folkways tn Music” COURSE 2, “Music of the New World” 





“Folkways in Music” explores music of the 


. . THURSDAYS, 11:30 P.M. (EWT), BEGINNING OCTOBER 7TH ... 
people. It shows how Americans are using and 


1. Caribbean Crossroads 


Music that expresses Afro-Cuban folkways, Old and 
New World cultures, the generative rhyilm of 


For example, one program shows us what the Latin-American dances. 
2. Brazil's First Capital 


Colonial Portuguese folkways, Indian - Colonial 


have always used music in their everyday lives. 


natives of Brazil are like. Their own “private” 


music, whether folk or composed. is actuall rhythms, Negro songs . . . all interpreting life in 
, a 7 y Bahia, for 214 years the Brazilian capital. 
an expression of how they live. 3. From the Valley of Andhuac 
Blending of Spanish and Aztec — religious folk 
Such programs on NBC help the listener to music—the corrido, Mexican popular ballad. 


4. Pilgrims and Pioneers 


understand more about the peoples of the New : 
Contrasting New England and Southern colonial 


World. And, since unity is based on understand- music. English folk music taking root. Blending of 
European elements in colonies. 
ing, “Folkways in Music” well serve as 
&> ys in Music” may ... AND CONTINUING FOR THIRTY-EIGHT WEEKS 








a steppingstone to Pan-American solidarity. 
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Let’s Try to Be Practical 


OR a number of years now vari- 

ous organizations and individuals 
have been trying, honestly and en- 
thusiastically, to do what they can 
for the American Composer. They 
have had their difficulties and their 
discouragements, but they have 
gritted their teeth, arched their 
backs, and kept on working in what 
is generally admitted to be a good 
cause, 

One of their troubles has been to 
decide just who this abstractly capi- 
talized American Composer really is. 
There are embarrassing little details 
of race, color, and previous condi- 
tion of servitude, and one hesitates 
to be grabby about perfectly good 
American citizens like Rachmanin- 
off and Kreisler, who don’t need 
much propaganda after all, or snooty 
about pedigrees that go straight back 
to the Mayflower or points west. 

It is surprising how many people 
can claim to be American composers, 
from well-intentioned amateurs of 
certified pure stock to gifted profes- 
sional refugees who have every in- 
tention of taking out their first pa- 
pers in the near future. How good 
does the American Composer have to 
be, to be recognized as a composer, 
and how American, to be recognized 
as American? To what extent can 
we claim foreign-born musicians as 
our own, and by what standards shall 
we judge both our synthetic Ameri- 
cans and our completely native cre- 
ators of music? 

One of these questions is most eas- 
ily answered by the simple test of citi- 
zenship, with perhaps a bonus of 
attention given to outright American 
birth. But the other offers endless 
complications, due largely to the con- 
fused public appraisal of music in 
general. With an audience just be- 
ginning to be aware of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, and Wagner, how 
can we expect an immediate and 
confident response to totally unfa- 
miliar compositions, often couched 
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in a strange and rather unattractive 
idiom? 


The composers themselves are not 
of much help in solving this prob- 
lem. Practically all of them are con- 
vinced of the uniqueness of their in- 
dividual worth and are inclined to be 
intolerant, perhaps even contemptu- 
ous, of other music, particularly if 
it is of the conventional or obvious 
type. No matter how dull or ugly 
their own compositions may sound to 
unaccustomed ears, they stubbornly 
refuse to recognize this possibility, 
insisting that it is the neoromanti- 
cists who are dull and commonplace. 
When they talk about one another, 
they are likely to show as many dif- 
ferences of opinion as the bewildered 
public itself shows. 


AMATEURS, TOO 


The situation is made still more 
difficult by the preposterous self-de- 
lusion of rank amateurs, who become 
so obsessed with the miracle of being 
able to put intelligible notes on 
paper that they believe anything that 
makes sense (or interesting non- 
sense) must be automatically a 
stroke of genius, very much as though 
anyone who had learned to write 
correct English must be per se a 
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producer of literature. These ama- 
teurs generally have friends, and 
often money and influence, a com- 
bination which makes it all the 
harder to cope with their naive am- 
bitions. They can be so helpful to 
the promotion of really significant 
music that one hesitates to antag- 
onize them or to jeopardize the pos- 
sible cooperation of their boundless 
energy. 

In the face of such handicaps the 
work of supporting the American 
Composer still goes on with astonish- 
ing success. ‘Ten years ago the late 
Henry Hadley founded the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors (an unfortunately 
clumsy title), in an honest effort to 
bring to his colleagues some of the 
success that came to him so easily 
and naturally. For a time this or- 
ganization was similar to others in 
its emphasis on talk rather than on 
action and in its desperate attempts 
to raise funds by “benefits” having 
nothing to do with American music. 
Then suddenly its executives became 
aware that there were just two im- 
portant sides to its job: to help the 
American Composer to get a hear- 
ing, and to develop an audience sin- 
cerely interested in his music. 

When these two objectives became 
clear, it was no longer difficult to pay 
expenses out of membership dues 
and contributions. Professionals 
were glad to pay five dollars a year 
for the opportunity of having their 
music performed, while the amateurs 
and laymen welcomed the chance to 
hear new compositions and meet 
their creators in person at the same 
low cost. A series of at least five 
annual concerts in the Henry Had- 
ley Studio (headquarters of the As- 
sociation) was the first step toward 
achieving the twofold ideal. 

Mr. Hadley himself had devised 
the practical plan of maintaining a 
library of standard scores, available 
on loan free of charge to those or- 
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chestras that guaranteed to put an 
American work on the same program 
with the borrowed material. This 
harmless and effective bit of bribery 
has not yet been discovered by a ma- 
jority of the symphony orchestras in 
the United States, but is now ready 
to function in connection with a 
complete reference library of Amer- 
ican works in the larger forms, 
housed under the curatorship of 
John Tasker Howard in the New 
York Public Library. 

Publication of American scores 
was a natural sequel, and the Asso- 
ciation has thus made available, in 
the lists of regular publishers, a 
number of works, including a “Piano 
Suite” by Mortimer Browning, a 
“Piano Sonata” by Harold Morris, 
both highly practical for public per- 
formance, and the orchestral ‘“Win- 
ter of the Blue Snow,” by Arthur 
Kreutz, with Paul Creston’s “Choric 
Dances” now under consideration. 

The next step took in radio and 
phonograph records, both  enor- 
mously significant in the promotion 
of music, and of vital importance to 
the general appreciation of the 
American Composer. A _ program 
called “Meet the American Com- 
poser” served as a model, originating 
at Station WQXR, New York, and 
duplicated by many local stations to 
whom the materials were given free 
of charge. By this time American 
music on the air is no longer a nov- 
elty, even in its most serious forms. 
New  York’s municipal _ station, 
WNYC, presents an annual Festival 
of American Music, from Lincoln’s 
to Washington’s Birthday, and all 
the major networks are consistently 
featuring native works of all kinds. 

Phonograph records have been 
temporarily sidetracked by the Pe- 
trillo ban, but all of the recording 
companies have given evidence of in- 
creasing interest in home products 
and a willingness to risk them on 
the commercial market. Columbia’s 
American series began with Jerome 
Kern’s “Showboat Scenario” and 
“Mark Twain,” but now includes the 
works of such composers as Henry 
Cowell, Charles Ives, William Schu- 
man, Paul Creston, Morton Gould, 
and Robert Russell Bennett, plus a 
wealth of American folk music. Vic- 
tor offers an even bigger list, featur- 
ing Roy Harris, Aaron Copland 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Do You Want to Know How to Overcome It 


You must supply them with teaching material containing the , 
harmonies and rhythms they hear daily. 


> wae Here is a New Book of Nine Piano Pieces Designed to 


Overcome this Problem. 


(A Swing Album with Pedagogic Values) 


MODERN TRANSCRIPTIONS OF OLD 
FAVORITES 


Transcribed for the Piano by 
STANFORD KING 


Now, for the first time, the student of limited 
ability with a desire to play swing, may find an 
outlet for his pianistic appetite by using these 
transcriptions, each in a different style. 

The teacher who has this problem to meet will 
find that this book will satisfy the urge for the 
more popular in music without resorting to the 





Price, 60 Cents 


extreme type. 


CONTENTS 
Shepherd's Hey 
Loch Lomond 


, ad 


Three Blind Mice 

Old Black Joe 

Long, Long Ago The Kerry Dance 

Ciribiribin Pop! Goes the Weasel 
The Golden Wedding (La Cinquantaine) 


Three excerpts from “Swing Out!’’ 


Three Blind Mice 


Old Round 
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Shepherds Hey 


English Morris Dance 
Moderato (4:76) 


HAROLD FLAMMERS "New Yorn” 
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W. . = Dust Aequired the Morris Music cs 
Catalog With Such Highlights As 


Sweet Suspense Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Love’s Golden Star Youth and Beauty Books, Vols. 1-2-3 
Love and Devotion Kohler Practical Method, Vols. 1-2-3 
American Patrol Piano Solo Original Simplified and Four Hand 
Arrangement, etc. 
When ordering from the Morris Music Co. Catalog address Volkwein Bros., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Your orders will receive prompt attention. 


_ Volkwein's Modern Way Method 


Band book by Kart L. Kine and For Band and Orchestra Training 


other famous composers. Piano Con- 
ductor $1.00. Ist Violin 35 cents. Other 
parts 35 cents per book. 


By L. J. Dippo.ito and K. E. THompson 


Here is one of the best methods for training bands 
and orchestras correctly in the shortest possible time. 


Piano Conductor Part $1.00. Other Parts 75c ea. 


J TANRZ - an s 
Merry Widow 


Orchestration arranged by S. E. 
Morris. Transcribed for band by 
Frank A. PANELLA. Full Band 

$1.50. Symphonic $2.50. 
Small Orch. $1.25. Full 
$1.75. Grand $3.50. 
Full Score (orch.) 
$2.50. Band and 
orchestra _play- 
able together 

in same key. 


First Grade Band Book 


By GEORGE SOUTHWELL 
Contains 24 easy pieces for young bands. Piano Conduc- 
tor $1.00. Ist Violin 35 cents. Other parts 35 cents per book. 


Blue Danube Waltz | Twin Stars 


(Duet for Cornet) 
By JOHANN STRAUSS By WENDLAND 

Full band includes duet for cornets, 
duet for 2 Bb saxophones, 2 alto saxo- 
hones, trombone or baritone solo first part 
Revised edition by Frank A. Panella “ combination with the above. , 


Full band, with conductor . . $1.50 Full Band $1.50 Symphonic $2.50 


Arranged by Charles Southwell 
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Mr. Romberg Regrets — 


A Letter to the 


By SIGMUND ROMBERG 


DEAR AL: 


It was very kind of you to ask me 
to write an article for the next issue 
of Music Publishers Journal. | should 
like very much to say something con- 
cerning the problems of American 
music today and the way that they 
affect composers. | should like to tell 
you of some of the heartbreaks and 
tribulations which composers must go 
through in order to earn a living. But, 
unfortunately, my time is so taken up 
at present with preparing for a con- 
cert tour and also with writing a new 
show that | don't see how | could pos- 
sibly do justice to your invitation. 

Some of the conditions which many 
of our writers are facing today are 
so chaotic and unfair that it is really 
high time that someone, somewhere 
should take his pen in hand and arouse 
public interest in order to gain sup- 
port. How | wish | had the time to 
prepare such an article! 

| should like to point out the deplor- 
able condition in which a writer finds 
himself when he writes a song, let's say 
in 4/4, 6/8 or perhaps 2/4 time. You 
know as well as | do that our present- 
day jazz bands cannot or will not play 
over the air or on the dance floor 
anything which is not written in fox 
trot time because their main purpose 
is to entertain and to get people to 
dance. But, unfortunately, this younger 
generation cannot dance to 4/4, 6/8, 
or 2/4 time—even though their grand- 
parents used to do so. 

The question of mak'ng a living is 
important. When Richard Wagner 
wrote his immortal works he ran into 
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much adverse criticism and had many 
failures on his hands at the beginning. 
But he kept on writing, regardless of 
monetary considerations, because he 
was stoutly supported by dear friends 
who lent him money or provided the 
necessities for his living so that he 
could go on his way of genius and 
keep on composing. 

Now, Al, as you know, every rule 
has an exception, but the exception is 
never the rule. Our present-day young 
composer must earn a living and he 
hesitates to write music which will not 
receive the necessary plugs on the 
radio and from the dance bands. He 
realizes that unless he can sell copies 
of his music to the public it will be 
difficult for him to buy the milk bottle 
which will feed his children and he 
knows that the public will buy copies 
of only those songs which they hear 
played by the jazz bands and by the 
radio orchestras, the majority of which 
are. jazz bands. Should he write a 
song like "On the Road To Manda- 
lay’ or "The Rosary’ today his song 
wouldn't get to first base. 

You see now why | must decline to 
write an article for you. These prob- 
lems are deep and complex and it 
would take a lot of time to present 
them in their proper proportion. And, 
as | have said, | haven't the time just 
now. 

And how | should like to write about 
copyright even though the mere men- 
tion of the word gets me riled. Here 
we are in 1943 still under the old reg- 
ulations of a copyright bill passed 
in 1909, a bill which could not possi- 
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bly foresee the problems of radio, tele- 
vision, and other mechanical devices 
that have been developed in the years 
since. And we cannot get Congress 
to pass a new law which will do justice 
to the writer and give him the de- 
served protection. | could write a 
book about that subject, not just an 
article! 

All over our great country our 
splendid symphony orchestras play 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Wagner, and Tschaikovsky and do not 
have to pay royalties to do so. But 
every time they play a composition of 
a modern composer they must pay a 
royalty. Inasmuch as most of them 
depend upon unstable public sup- 
port and are in the red most of the 
time they cannot or will not pay roy- 
alties very often. When they do, it 
is frequently for thé privilege of a 
“first. performance," which is rarely 
repeated even if the composition is 
well received. Now what chance does 
the young American symphonic com- 
poser have, not only to have his works 
played but also to collect some roy- 
alties with which to buy the milk bot- 
tles? 

| promise that one day | will write 
the article that you want. | am heart- 
broken that | must refuse you now— 
but | simply haven't the time. 

With all good wishes, 


SIGMUND ROMBERG. 
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Composers as Conductors 


Feros composers and con- 
ductors both make music, they 
see the art from two entirely differ- 
ent points of view. The composer’s 
reputation is gauged on the basis of 
what he actually writes down on 
paper, but he really thinks far 
greater quantities of music than he 
ever succeeds in getting to the final 
manuscript stage. He is in reality 
a kind of sieve through which count- 
less musical impulses pass, only a 
few of them being arrested, namely, 
those important enough to move him 
to the positive, and incidentally very 
difficult, task of putting his some- 
what diffuse thoughts into definite 
and tangible shape. 

When the composer is actually re- 
cording his ideas on paper in _pre- 
cise and final form, his fantasy is 
controlled by the principles which 
govern the art of composing music. 
This means that he tries to give his 
work balance, contrast, force, inter- 
est, meaning, as well as the unity 
that must be achieved if the result 
is to be a concentrated and positive 
whole. 

Often the composer is not sure 
in his own mind and, on coming 
back to his music after a brief in- 
terval, he destroys what he did _ be- 
fore and proceeds anew in.a different 
manner. Sometimes, indeed, he can- 
not make up his mind at all re- 
garding a certain spot in his score, so 
he writes two readings, leaving it 
to the performer to choose the one 
he prefers. In other words, he shifts 
the responsibility elsewhere. The 
works of Schumann and _ Liszt 
abound in examples of this kind. 

While at first thought one would 
be inclined to wonder at such signs 
of indecision, further consideration 
will show, that they are far from 
unusual to the composer. Since 
musical ideas come to the composer 
from the air, so to speak, it is _his 
job to control their form and the 
direction which they take. Once he 
has selected an idea from the many 
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that have presented themselves to 
him, this initial idea brings related 
ones into play and, thus, little by 
little, the finished composition is 
born. 

Occasionally, several related ideas 
occur to the composer and he faces 
a forked road. He may take the 
one to the right or to the left but 
he cannot travel both. So he shuts 
his eyes, breathes a prayer, and 
chooses. But he will never know 
whether he has chosen well or ill, 
whether a masterpiece lay at the end 
of the road he did not choose, be- 
cause that road becomes an_un- 
traveled one forever. 

Of course the composer does not 
choose altogether blindly. He is 
guided by instinct, imagination, and 
also his experience as a craftsman. 
But the fact remains that the whole 
process of composition deals with 
shaping something out of nothing. 
He works with intangible and ob- 
scure stuff which he tries to make 
real and positive. 

The conductor, on the other hand, 
deals only in precise and exact 
things. To him a G-sharp is some- 
thing very clear and certain, while 
to the composer it may have meant 
a choice between that note and sev- 
eral other possible substitutes. The 
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conductor approaches his work with 
defiinite ideas and expects definite 
results. In fact, many conductors 
will play only the kind of music 
which suits their own style of per- 
formance. This, of course, narrows 
the field even further and fits the 
music which they perform into still 
more exact molds. 


Unquestionably the conductor’s 
craft requires great ability, talent, 
and taste. Since people possess these 
qualities in varying degree, conduc- 
tors, like all other people, bring to 
their work abilities which are highly 
individual. ‘Thus a Koussevitsky or 
a Stokowski, a Toscanini or a Mon- 
teux understands music from differ- 
ent angles and presents it from these 
personal angles. But the angles to 
them are precise and concern precise 
things like tempo, the meaning of F 
and P in a particular place in the 
score, how this phrase should be 
played, and whether that passage was 
muddy or clear. The conductor actu- 
ally lives in a world of clean scales, 
precise attacks, dynamic crescendos 
and whispering diminuendos. His 
values are real and tangible. He pol- 
ishes the brasses until they shimmer 
with lusty brilliance. Cajoles the 
strings until they ooze with lush, 
dulcet sensuousness. Some of his 
work is even non-poetic; for he may 
have to battle some recalcitrant horn 
player who thinks his own ideas are 
much better than the maestro’s. 


The composer has no such anchor 
in reality. His is a world of cloudy 
chords given life; of nebulous melo- 
dies brought down to earth; of float- 
ing peaks and valleys brought from 
the land of vision to the land of the 
seen. Since he deals with making 
vague things precise, he is often con- 
fused when he is required to make 
definite things precise. For this calls 
for a totally different kind of person- 
ality, outlook, and training, which 
very few composers possess. In fact, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Mark Woods, President of The Blue Network, extends a welcome to Paul Whiteman, new Director of Music. 


THE BLUE NETWORK 
WELCOMES ITS NEW 


DIRECTOR 


S THE WAR deepens—as wartime living be- 
comes more complex and demanding — 
music takes a larger place in people’s lives. 


Music is a power in stepping up production; it 
is an important morale factor in camps and 
training centers; it is relaxation. entertain- 
ment. inspiration to a harder-beset people. 


For these reasons. music long ago began to 
loom larger in The Blue Network's program- 
ming. For these reasons, The BLUE many 
months ago created the post of Director of 
Music—and offered it to one of America’s best- 
known and best-loved musicians. And Paul 
Whiteman accepted. 


OF MUSIC 


As The BLUE’s Director of Music. Whiteman 
will be in charge of all its sustaining musical 
programs. He will help in planning and pro- 
ducing musical programs — particularly those 
with sponsorship possibilities. 


And important from the standpoint of The 
BLUE’s sponsors is this fact: Whiteman will 
be available for consultation on the musical 
portions of programs now being broadcast 
commercially over The BLUE. 


The association of Whiteman with The Blue 
Network marks another forward step in The 
BLUE’s service to its listeners, its affiliated 
stations and its advertisers. 


THE BLUE NETWORK 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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VIVE MAKES AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 














The music world will be pleased to learn that we are now publishing authorized reprints of 
famous European editions which have been greatly in demand. We are further expanding 
our catalog with new compositions by such outstanding composers as Bacon, Bate, Cowell, 
Guarnieri, Hindemith, Sanjuan, Stravinsky, Tansman, Villa-Lobos, etc. Announcements of 


new publications will be furnished on request. For the finest in music ask for our catalogs: 


Chine Setimmntel 
Doni [ Mi niature Ln Chebuiton [ 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


| See other ads on pages 50-51 

















McKINLEY'S WORLD FAMOUS BOOKS OF 


ORCHESTRAL MASTERPIECES 


, , Edited by FREDERICK A. STOCK 
oe Pion Sees ADAPTED AND SIMPLIFIED FOR THE PIANO 
eacoeivians "Mesinie IN THREE VOLUMES—75c Each 


Adapted Lcalenpiecee 


2 inde ted Contains choice compositions of 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Dvorak, Gounod, Grieg, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rubinstein, Saint-Saens, 
Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, and others of renown. 


INDISPENSABLE IN ANY HOME WITH A PIANO 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FOR SALE AT ANY MUSIC STORE 





EKG tee’ 

Be sure to LY hiaky —hishers, g.. 
Write for our free catalog of over 1501-18 EAST SSth ST. sagt, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1,300 Standard, Classical and aX 





Teaching Sheet Music and Books. Gy 
It is practical and economical. vane 
McKINLEY—A NAME OF DISTINCTION IN MUSIC PUBLISHING SINCE 1897 
CEEEEEE EEE EE EE EE EEE ERE EEE EEE EERE EE EEE EEE ER EEE EEE EEE ELE 
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(Continued from page 20) } 1g r 

very few musicians generally, though lNen’ BAND RELEASES NN CY 
they be excellent instrumentalists, Ea BEES 
possess what the conductor needs. 





Only such men as Mendelssohn, RR 20 
Mahler, Strauss and a few others, who MARIE - - - - + = Irving Berlin $2.00 $3.00 
either by temperament or by train- Trombonists in particular will enjoy this modern 

ing could think both as conductors Paul Yoder band arrangement which will be a hit 

and as composers, have succeeded in with bands and band audiences everywhere. 

merging these two different facets of 

the art of music into one. But BYE BYE BLUES - - - Dave Bennett 1.50 2.50 
then they never were one, but rather A 4 4 

two distinct and separate talents re- This number which first introduced the composer 

siding in one human body. as a writer of hit songs will be welcomed by the 


many bandmasters who know Mr. Bennett as one 


og, AM of the country's leading band arrangers. 


LIBERTY SHIP “VICTOR 


HERBERT” CHRISTENED 3 THE FOUR HERALDS 

A new Liberty Ship, the “Victor (Trumpet Quartet) Erik Leidzen 2.50 3.50 
Herbert,” a birthday gift to Major 
General Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
who: was taken prisoner by the Japs 
at Corregidor and is now being held 
in Formosa, was christened by Mrs. 


Another, easy to play but effective, trumpet quar- 
tet by the composer of the very popular selling 
“Trumpeters. Also available as trumpet quartet 
with piano accompaniment. 


Claude Pepper, wife of the Florida 
Senator, on August 22, at Panama SO LONG SOLDIER - Mojor Ed. Chenette  .75 128 
City, Fla. A stirring quickstep with lyrics, dedicated to the 

The “Victor Herbert” was named, boys leaving for the service and departing troops. 








De Ae ee ie te hte bh hin bn bbl bb bb bh bbb innit 


of course, for the famed composer 


and founder of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Publishers. Senator Pepper .spoke 


e . : 
at the launching ceremonies, and THE ONLY AUTHENTIC VERSIONS PUBLISHED FOR BAND } 
Mrs. Wainwright accepted the ship > 


on behalf of her husband. Compiled and arranged by 
dis lk sa CAPT. THOMAS F. DARCY—Leader U. S. Army Band 
AMERICAN WORKS ON CONTENTS 
PROVO, UTAH, United States of America Belgium Netherlands > 
Great Britain Costa Rica Nicaragua 
Work Lago inierey ; United Kingdom of: Cuba Norway ; 
ee ee ees Australia Czecho-Slovakia Panama ; 
pata featured = the programs of Canada Dominican Republic Poland 
the Fifth Annual Music Festival re- India El Salvador Yugoslavia ; 
cently held in Provo, Utah, under New Zealand Greece Mexico ; 
the sponsorship of Brigham Young Northern Ireland Guatamala Philippines ; 
University. South Africa Haiti Iraq 
Among the works performed were: Soviet Russia (U.S.S.R.) Honduras Brazil 
“Suite for Viola and Piano,” by Paul China Luxemburg Bolivia 
Creston; “Prelude,” by George Ethiopia 


Gershwin; “Sonata,” by Aaron Cop- 
land; ‘Aeolian Harp,” by Henry 
Cowell; “String Quartet No. 4,” by 
Quincy Porter; “Triboulet’s Song,” 


Obtainable as complete band arrangements for each 
country individually or as loose-leaf band sets. 








PRICES 
by Marion Bauer; “Cuban Dance,” Individual Band Book " im 50 ; 
by Mana Zucca; and “Quintet for a ae a Pe ee eee . 
y ' Full Band, Individual Countries . . . . . 75c 


String Quartet and Piano,” by 3 
LeRoy J. Robertson. 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, President of R (; N C 
the National Association for Ameri- I V I N B E R L | N ] | . 
can Conductors and Composers, gave Educational Music Division 


two lectures pertaining to American 
music. 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Composer’s Views on Contemporaries 


NE of the penalties of being an 
active composer, conductor, and 
arranger is the lack of time to keep 
in full touch with every new develop- 
ment, even in one’s own field. For 
this reason I must stress at the very 


By FERDE GROFE 


outset that what follows is merely 
my opinion and is not to be taken 
as a rigid yea or nay on the subject 
of contemporary symphonic music 
and its composers. 

Of newer works for symphony or- 


G. RICORDI & CO,, Inc. 


Announces the Publication of the Puccini Operas 


“LA BOHEME” 


“MADAME 


BUTTERFLY” 


“TOSCA” 


Selections for Symphonic 
and School Orchestras 
Never Before Published 


“THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF” 


The brilliant and successful radio opera by 
GIAN CARLO MENOTTI 


Now available for the theatre. 
Libretto and Vocal Score. 


rh) 


G. RICORDI & CO., INC. 
12 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


chestra which will live beyond the 
novelty stage there are two which in 
my estimation deserve particular at- 
tention and praise. “El Salon 
Mexico” by Aaron Copland is one; 
Dmitri Shostakovich’s “Fifth Sym- 
phony” is the other. The Copland 
opus is in the form of a suite. It has 
the Hispanic rhythm with a touch of 
rhumba, and its rhythmic and har- 
monic treatment is interspersed with 
a good deal of humor. 

Shostakovich shows in his “Fifth” 
that he is an excellent craftsman 
with an original turn of mind, a 
composer who knows how to de- 
velop his themes attractively. While 
his “Fifth” is perhaps diffuse, it is 
yet forceful and virile. 

Interesting works have also been 
produced recently by Samuel Barber, 
David Diamond, and Morton Gould, 
who rank in the forefront of the 
younger generation of composers 
today. 

Barber is the young American who 
had the signal honor of having his 
“Essay for Orchestra” and “Adagio 
for Strings” performed by Arturo 
Toscanini during one of his broad- 
casts. He has also composed a “Sym- 
phony in One Movement,” which 
has distinct merit. 

David Diamond has not produced 
anything to my knowledge, for the 
past year. But his “Sinfonietta” and 
“Symphony in D Major” mark him 
as one of the most progressive of 
contemporary composers. 


GERSHWIN’S PLACE 


Morton Gould is, in my opinion, 
the composer showing the greatest 
promise. His “Piano Concerto,” a 
symphony, and his two “Swing Sym- 
phonettes” have been received very 
favorably by audiences and musical 
experts. Whether he will ever reach 
the heights of the late George Gersh- 
win, however, remains to be seen. 
Personally, I doubt that we will ever 
find one to second the composer of 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” “Porgy and 
Bess,” and ‘An American in Paris.” 
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A musician like Gershwin is born, 
not made, and if circumstances had 
been different, he might have been 





, 
FERDE GROFE 


the one to write the greatest sym- 
phony of our age. 

A composer who has been com- 
pared frequently with Aaron Cop- 
land is Roy Harris, who has achieved 
great fame already with his “1933 


Symphony,” his “American Over- 
ture,” and “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” There is one dif- 
ference, however. Whereas Roy 
Harris’ music reflects the vastness 
of the prairies of the West, Copland’s 
music brings us the sophisticated 
atmosphere of the great Eastern 
cities. 

There are other contemporary 
composers to conjure with whose 
works have commanded attention. 
The following list is necessarily par- 
tial, but it includes the names of 
men who unquestionably have the 
talent to make musical history and 
who deserve our consideration. They 
are Louis Alter, Eastwood Lane, 
Peter De Rose, Percy Grainger, John 
Powell and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man. 


A factor which has to be con- 
sidered in the development of sym- 
phonic music today is the rhythmic 
intensity called swing. Essentially 
swing is not a new form. It is merely 
an elaboration of the Dixieland Jazz 
Band. Swing is not to be considered 
merely as a passing phase since, to 
my mind, it is a signpost pointing 


toward tomorrow’s symphonies. It 
deserves a more complete investiga- 
tion. What is the make-up of this 
kind of music? What has it accom- 
plished so far, and what are its pos- 
sibilities as an integral part of com- 
positions to come? 

In its present state, swing music 
suffers from melodic malnutrition. 
Its thematic material is mainly bor- 
rowed—from folk songs, operas, and 
the classics. Its focal point is syn- 
copated, complicated rhythms. _ Its 
effects are gained through harmonic 
combinations and more involved ar- 
rangements. 


Swing is a mirror which reflects 
its protégés. It is still in its musical 
childhood and has yet to learn to 
subordinate mere effect. A good 
piece of music should be vocal as 
well as orchestral, even though it has 
no. set lyrics, and it must develop 
original thematic material. Swing 
must gain maturity. After that time 
it may start a new trend and provide 
further evolution in the symphonic 
field. 

x * * 


BACK THE ATTACK! 


Something UNIQUE in Chorus Books 


2 BRAND NEW COLLECTIONS, tcited by De. Harry R. Wikon 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


A CHORAL DIGEST For Treble Voices 
A CHORAL DIGEST For S.A.B. 


Outstanding Features: 


(Soprano, Alto, Baritone) 


Price 
50 cents each 


1. Choruses of Representative Musical Styles and Periods. 
2. Interpretative and Historical Notes on Each Song. 


3. Directions and Exercises for Vocal Training of Chorus Singers. 


Contents—Treble Voice Book 


Lo, How A Rose E’er Blooming Australia 
(Praetorius) 


The Alphabet (Mozart) 
America the Beautiful 
Charlie Is My Darlin’ 


Love Waltz (Brahms) 
Come, All Ye Fair and Tender May-Day Carol 


Billy Boy 


Ladies Music, When Soft Voices Die Isabella 


Come, My Dear One (Wilson) 
Nearest and Dearest 
(Caracciolo) 
Noel (Wilson) 
O Bone Jesu (Palestrina) 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 
He Never Said A Mumbalin’ The Pearl 
Word Star of Evening (Schumann) . 
Strike It Up, Tabor (Weelkes) | Hail, Poetry (Sullivan) 
Three Little Maids from School I Like Them All 
(Sullivan) 


Come One, Come All (Bach) 
Cuckoo (Nelham) 

Glorious Apollo (Webbe) 
Good Night (Reinecke) 
Greeting (Mendelssohn) 


Listen, Young Maidens 
(Dalayrac) 


Sound (Bach) 
Cowboy's Meditation 
Dedication (Franz) 





Bring a Torch, Jeannette, 


Glorious Apollo (Webbe) 
God Be In My Head (Wilson) 
God of Our Fathers (Warren) 


Contents—S.A.B. Book 


March of the Kings 

Minstrel’s Song (de la Hale) 
Non Nobis, Domine (Byrd) 
Oh, Music Enchanting (Mozart) 


Come, Let Us To the Bagpipe Passing By (Purcell) 


Rataplan (Sullivan) 

Summer Is A-Coming In 

Tally Ho! (Wilson) 

Taps 

Wanderer's Night Song 
(Schubert) 

Were You There? 

When Love Is Kind 


ONE Demonstration Copy of either book sent for 15¢ or both for 25c 


PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CORP. 
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1657 Broadway, New York City 
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Westchester’s Community Music 


Mo has achieved distinction 
l in Westchester County, New 
York, Along with public health and 
safety, welfare and. road maintenance, 
this county government provides its 
residents and communities with the 
services of a music department com- 
plete with “staff, office, equipment, 
and funds for operation. The depart- 





heyDoard Speech 


By FLOY ADELE ROSSMAN 





By ARTHUR TODD 


ment is a part of the County Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

In its effort to serve all the citizens 
of the county by providing oppor- 
tunities for musical participation on 
their level of interest and ability, the 
music department carries on a pro- 
gram of Community Music Nights 
and Sings, seasonal programs and 





THIS NEW PIANO COURSE is of interest to teachers and parents 
who insist upon the highest artistic standards — those who want 
teaching material for children that will do something more than 
produce merely mechanical “performers.” . . . Keyboard Speech 
meets this demand. It awakens the child’s real musical sensitiveness ; 
it teachers him not only to play, but to understand and interpret. 
It makes the keyboard familiar and friendly, and the reading of the 
printed page a natural and enjoyable form of expression. 


Book One in this new graded course is the very first book for chil- 
dren, based upon childhood experience, beginning with the very 
first step the child takes toward the piano and his natural inclina- 
tion to experiment with the keys. . . . See your local music dealer 
and discover how Keyboard Speech will make piano study a joy 
from the very first lession. 


Price $1.00 


# (: Bivchavd > (0. 


22} COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








special projects for schools, clubs, 
churches, and other organizations, 
and a Negro Choral Union. This 
is all done with the cooperation, and 
usually under the sponsorship of 
local city and village groups. Dur- 
ing the past year more than one hun- 
dred Music Nights were held in 
twenty-five different communities for 
a total audience of well over one 
hundred thousand. The Latin- 
American programs presented last 
April are examples of the special 
projects of the department. Twenty 
such programs (including a radio 
broadcast for schools) were arranged 
for schools, centers, and clubs and, as 
a climax, a musicale and art exhibit 
during Music Week were conducted 
by native artists and performers. 
The Negro Choral Union, now in 
its fifteenth year, consisted of nine 
local choruses and a county concert 
choir last year. These groups com- 
bined for five district concerts, and 
each of the community choirs per- 
formed frequently at home. 


LIBRARY INCLUDED 


Among the services offered by the 
county music department are a music 
loan library which includes scripts 
of music-dramatic productions; a 
talent file with names of people who 
are available as entertainers, accom- 
panists, teachers, directors, song 
leaders, singers and players, as either 
professionals or volunteers; consul- 
tation and assistance to community 
groups, recreation leaders, schools, 
clubs, churches, and __ industrial 
plants. Several new orchestras and 
choruses have been formed in the 
county’s defense plants during the 
past year. Two plants recently em- 
ployed full-time music directors. 


The recruiting and training of 
volunteer leaders is an important 
function of the music department. 
The demand for leaders always ex- 
ceeds the supply. Training confer- 
ences for song leaders, accompan- 
ists, children’s music leaders, camp 
counselors, and others have been 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Introduced at Interlochen 
. and Acclaimed! 


TOMORROW 
W ORLD * 


Cantata Edition (soprano or tenor solo with mixed chorus and piano solo). ecmmne 75 
Small Orchestra eae tie 3.00 


TR COO erences saci 4.00 
"Beyond Compare" 


BALLAD FOR AMERICANS 


Text by John Latouche Music by Earl Robinson 
































Cantata Edition (baritone solo and mixed chorus with piano ACC.) nececcnmunnncnnnnanee wun 1,00 
Vocal (baritone solo with piano acc.) ise: GE 
Book Edition (text only) 50 
Small Orchestra 5.00 
Full Orchestra 7.50 
Conductor (piano part) 1.00 
I EU UT sc cia a ca te 50 











"A striking, tremendously 
stirring composition!" 


MARCHING ALONG 

















A Fantasy composed and arranged Additional text by 
by D. Savino John Latouche 
Cantata Edition (for mixed voices and piano duet) ee 75 
Small Orchestra none 3.00 
EE eer Cee 5 Ree Neer es Le ene we Reeders ey ecm em ey we 4.00 
Conductor (piano part) 75 
Standard Band 5.00 


ymphonic Band 7.50 
Conductor (condensed score) 


0 AMERICAS 


pat riotic nar’ rative 














“An important 
musical event!" 


THE TW 


A romantic 




















Poem by Mary Carolyn Davies Music by D. Savino 
Cantata Edition (for baritone solo and mixed chorus with piano acc.) .. avcm:mnnmennennnenmews 75 
Small Orchestra . 3.00 
Full Orchestra exten ene 
Conductor (piano part) << ae 
Standard Band 5.00 
Symphonic Band 7.50 
Conductor (condensed score} iden, a0 
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A TOTAL OF 9 HOURS 


9:15 to 9:45 a.m. EWT 
E. POWER BIGGS, Organist 


At the console of the great organ in the 
Harvard Germanic Museum (now head- 
quarters for an Army chaplains’ school) 
this notable organist broadcasts the 
world’s finest organ music. His series of 
programs includes many works composed 
for a variety of combinations of other 
instruments with the organ. Among the 
artists who assist are the Fiedler Sinfoni- 
etta, led by Arthur Fiedler, and the 
famous Stradivarius Quartet. 


10:30 to 11:00 am. EWT 
WINGS OVER JORDAN 


This unique and purely American pro- 
gram presents a chorus choir of thirty 
Negro voices in a series of spirituals sung 
with extraordinary sympathy, eloquence, 
and excellence. The musical texture of 
the program is a rich setting for the words 
of the presiding officer, Reverend Glenn 
T. Settle, presenting outstanding Negro 
leaders in all fields of endeavor. 


12:00 to 12:30 noon, EWT 
SALT LAKE TABERNACLE 
CHOIR 


For nearly 15 years this great choir has 
broadeast continuously (the 740th con- 
secutive network performance occurs on 
September 19) from the famous Taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City. The program is the 
oldest consecutive public-service series in 
radio. J. Spencer Cornwall directs the 
choir; he is assisted by Richard P. Condie; 
the organists are Alexander Schreiner, 


Dr. Frank Asper, and Wade N. Stephens. 


3:00 to 4:30 p.m. EWT 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Broadcasting from Carnegie Hall, New 
York, the new world’s oldest and most 
widely-heard symphony orchestra broad- 
casts every Sunday afternoon. Now in its 


MUSICAL EXCELLENCE 


101st year of existence, the orchestra has 
attained a stature exceeced by none on 
earth; it has (as one eritie said) “made 
great music popular music to the millions 
by making it familiar music.” Under the 
direction of Artur Rodzinski, (who con- 
ducts again on October 10) the Philhar- 
monic enters its 14th consecutive year on 
the Columbia Network. Since May 27, 
1943, the orchestra has broadcast for the 
first time on a year-round schedule, with 
a pageant of conductors and soloists 
encompassing the truly great of all con- 
temporary musicians. During its inter- 
missions, you hear Carl Van Doren, 
Pulitzer Prize winner and our foremost 
historian, in excerpts from “The Amer- 
ican Scriptures”— great statements from 
our national history revitalized by emi- 
nent guest stars of stage and screen, 

Conductors nearby are: Sept. 5, Mitro- 
poulos; Sept. 12, Barlow; Sept. 19, 
Barlow; Sept. 26 and Oct. 3, Golsechmann. 

It should be noted, and not without 
gratitude, that the first full year of Phil- 
harmonic broadcasts is due to sponsorship 
of the program by United States Rubber 
Company. 


4:30 to 5:00 p.m. EWT 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ’ 
ORCHESTRA, in“The Pause 

That Refreshes on the Air” 


The conductor Kostelanetz and an admir- 
able orchestra of 45 bring a richly decora- 
tive touch to the afternoon with his 
incomparable interpretations of not only 
the ever-welcome classics but the tunes 
of the day. David Ross serves as guide to 
the colorful music, and each week’s pro- 
gram brings to the microphone an out- 
standing musical personality. 

This delightful program is sponsored 
by the Coca-Cola Company. 


5:00 to 5:45 p.m. EWT 
THE PRUDENTIAL FAMILY 
HOUR 


You hear the beautiful and able Gladys 
Swarthout, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera; you hear the wise, witty and genial 
Deems Taylor, dean of the musie critics 


PROVIDED FOR MUSIC 


and composer in his own right. Support. 
ing both are Al Goodman's musicianly 
orchestra, with Jack Smith and a fine 
chorus of mixed voices. 

The program is sponsored by the Pru. 
dential Insurance Company. 


8:00 to 8:30 p.m. EWT 
CALLING AMERICA 


Over the long miles that separate Amer- 
ica from its fighting men the voice of 
Walter Cassel, baritone, and the harmonies 
of Victor Bay’s orchestra spin out a bridge 
of the songs of war and peace to bind the 
home front and the fighting front to- 
gether in renewed loyalty. And to the 
fathers and mothers of the boys overseas, 
Bob Trout, noted CBS war correspondent, 
brings news and messages of courage. 

The program is sponsored by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 

(Note: This program is re-broadeast at 
11:30 p.m. EWT for the convenience of 
western audiences.) 


9:30 to 10:00 p.m. EWT 
TEXACO THEATRE 


James Melton, famous Metropolitan 
Opera tenor; Joan Roberts, star of the 
remarkable Broadway musical success 
Oklahoma; Al Goodman’s orchestra — 
here is a trilogy of top-ranking musical 
talent which presents a brilliant pro- 
gram; songs old and new—songs dear to 
the heart of every listener. 

The program is sponsored by The 
Texas Company. 


11:15 to 11:30 p.m. EWT 

MARIA KURENKO and 
THE COLUMBIA CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA (starting October 3) 


The internationally-distinguished Russian 


soprano was recently described by Variety , 


(8/4/43) as possessing “...a voice that 
meets the highest requirements of the 
radio-concert field.” Against a background 
of uncommonly fine accompaniment by 
the Columbia Concert Orchestra, and the 
baton of Howard Barlow himself, this 
recital is one of the brightest sectors of 
the entire radio speetrum. 
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operettas are here concentrated and _ re- 


pport- 
‘ianly created through the genius of Jean Tenny- 
" ea son, operatic soprano, Jan Peerce, tenor, 


and Robert Weede, baritone,to the accom- 


9:15 to 9:45 am. EWT 
? Pree GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 
(Starting October 12) 


11:30 to 12 midnight EWT 

EILEEN FARRELL and 
THE COLUMBIA CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA 


paniment of a lavish orchestra and chorus 
under the direction of George Sebastian. 
The sponsor of the program is the 

I prog 


: Celanese Corporation. 
One of the most honored programs in 


radio is the national public-service edu- 


A mer- cational program known as Columbia’s 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. EWT pwn kai ea a ae pil 
. Pe are ar mus as marked tae earlic 
ce of American School of the Air. Each Tuer THE CRESTA BLANCA evening, the lovely soprano voice of this 
‘onies : nme ” = - ak ghiip i pine Brees ni sd CARNIVAL CBS “discovery” is heard in concert songs, 
ridge cators’ National Conference, the American avian, dal folks demea,. Hewerd. Mabon 
d the School of the Air presents a series of One of our most important young direc- eondustés ihe € tS Concert Olehes: 
at tos musical programs to listeners throughout tors and arrangers is Morton Gould; his tra in her colorful accompaniment. 
o the the nation, consisting of teachers, pupils, interpretations of music bring exciting 
rseas, parents and just plain music-lovers. new adventure in listening. At the head 
dent, Planned to develop individual response of his orchestra he is here at his best. And 
e. by encouraging class-room singing (for with him here is Alee Templeton as fea- 
E.R, pd ah kc » a request yn of thew tured guest — Alee Templeton who can 9:45 to 10:15 p.m. EWT 
sands of classroom curricula) Gateways make his piano break a heart or rock with 
ast at to Music has a schedule revealing real kindly satire—the musician’s own court THE SATURDAY NIGHT 
ce of riches in ae great master-works, and jester, most perceptive parodist, and SERENADE 
the finest music of all nations, Eminent favorite human being. 
soloists are to take part. The program is sponsored by Schenley For many years a national radio star, 
(Note: This program is re-broadcast at Import Corporation, Jessica Dragonette, able and charming 
3:30 to 4:00 p.m. EWT for the conven- soprano, with Bill Perry, one of radio’s 
— ience of western schools.) 11:30 p.m. to 12 midnight EWT most popular tenors, sing Ww ith Gus 
f the a INVITATION TO MUSIC Haenschen’s colorful orchestra in a bal- 
aie 7:30 to 8:00 p.m. EWT . . ees anced program of light, bright, current 
tra — THE AMERICAN MELODY HOUR Ata time which is not generally available and recent popular and class 7 oe 
sical Wihads Pisroll Cobimbin’s cthedeceeuke: for serious music, Howard Barlow and The program’s sponsor is Pet Milk. 
pro- re S tia ne cory _- si een the Columbia Concert Orchestra offer a 
ax te 0 annon, popular young baritone; balanced and worth-while half-hour of 
Evelyn MacGregor, talented contralto, musicianly presentations. During Septem- Note: The dates and times of these pro- 
The make this cavalcade of our best loved ber Dorothy Maynor, Alexander Kipnis grams may from time to time be changed 


3) 


melodies a current joy and a nostalgic 
comfort. Remo Bolognini’s lyric violin 
and a fine orchestra and chorus round out 
a musical half-hour of technical excel- 
lence and popular warmth—a program 
which has ripened steadily over many 
years, 
Its sponsor is the Bayer Company. 


and Maria Kurenko will be featured in 
songs and operatic arias. Other eminent 
soloists will appear later. 


for reasons not apparent as we go to 
press. Your CBS station will notify you 


of such changes on the air. 


ssian For details of each program, make it a habit to follow 
riety |. : ay P . rl se 

that the radio announcements in your favorite newspaper— 
"the or write to the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
ound ? . = 99 NY . ‘ 

t by 10:00 to 10:30 p.m. EWT Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.—or your favorite 
{ e GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC Columbia Station. 
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New National Musie Council Bulletin 


The August issue of the National 
Music Council Bulletin has appeared 
in a new format. This 44-page issue 
includes a report of the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Council, which 
was attended by representatives of 
thirty-six of the forty national music 
organizations comprising the mem- 
bership of the Council. This report 
indicates that the Council, under the 
presidency of Edwin Hughes, has 


—_ 


been active on many musical fronts, 
and that it sponsors a lively and posi- 
tive program for uniting the forces 
of the country’s many musical organ- 
izations. 

In addition to the annual report 
there appears in the August Bulletin 
much information concerning na- 
tion-wide music activities and in- 
terests. Included are: 

1. A survey of the use of music in 
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ROBBINS MINIATURE ORCHESTRA SCORE 
GRAND CANYON SUITE by FERDE GROFE 


ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


the composition 
merican music. 








NBC Network 








www 


The many important symphonic performances recently heard 
on “Grand Canyon Suite" is evidence of the high esteem 
which this composition has attained. Such assurance of 
its merit makes this miniature orchestra score a signficant 
publication to consider in any study of the best American 
music. Foremost educators agree that the emphasis, today, 
is on "live" American music. That's why no library can be 
complete without this book. 


List Price 3.50 (usual dealer's discount) 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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shipyards which are building vessels 
for the U.S. Maritime Commission. 
This survey was made by the Na- 
tional Music Council for the Mari- 
time Commission. 

2. A survey of major symphony 
orchestra programs. (Tables which 
form a part of this survey will be 
found on page 31, 41, and 54 of this 
issue of Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL.) 

g. A list of Latin-American com- 
positions performed at regular sub- 
scription concerts of the major sym- 
phony orchestras. 

4. Recent music developments in 
the Army. 

5. A report on music activities in 
various government agencies, includ- 
ing the Treasury Department, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of 
War Information, Federal Security 
Agency, and War Manpower Com 
mission. 

6. United Service Organizations. 

7. Proposed Congressional legisla- 
tion affecting music. 

8. Government regulations con- 
cerning music, musicians, and the 
music industry. 

g. Competitions and contests. 

10. Summaries of the activities of 
the forty member organizations of 
the Council, 


The National Music Council and 
its administrative officers are to be 
congratulated on providing such a 
comprehensive national picture of 
music activities. ‘The composer, the 
teacher, the publisher, the organist, 
the piano tuner, the performer, the 
broadcaster, the organist, the conduc- 
tor—all these and many more have 
common interests which have great 
need of unification for purposes of 
expression, development, and _pro- 
tection. Too often they are familiar 
with only what is going on in their 
own fields of activity. Even the heads 
of the many separate organizations 
have frequently been uninformed of 
the intentions and work of other 
groups. 

The Bulletin is now available on 
a subscription basis at $1.50 per year 
and may be secured by addressing the 
National Music Council, 338 West 
89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THREE POINT 
UNISON BAND METHOD 


| " For Elementary and Intermediate Grades 
By HARTLEY M. SHELLANS 






The most comprehensive and all- 
inclusive BAND METHOD ever pub- 
lished. . . . Combining three all- 
important features: 
POINT 1. Practical, Step by Step 
——" Instruction 


er and Student... . 


POINT 2. Modern Musical Ap- for every instrument. 
—— 


ivi 1 ent 
POINT 3. Individual Deverophivn' EACH INSTRUMENT. 


Through Group Study 


A PRE-VU E. of new and practical 
WARKS PUBLICATIONS soon to be released... 


Designed for the Progressive Teach- 

Embracing 
perfect teaching technique in con- 
cise and exacting form —elaborate- 
ly illustrated with simple figures, 
charts, instructions and methods 


proach TEACHERS MANUAL.....$1.00 The EVOLUTION of PIANO MUSIC 











The SONGS of EARLY AMERICA 


Collected and Arranged by 
ELIE SIEGMEISTER 


A complete and authoritative representation of American 
folk music from 1620 to 1830... . An invaluable collection 
on the history of American music. 


Complete Album, $1.00 
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By CURT SACHS 








Memories of Latin-America 
Compiled and Arranged by IRMA LABASTILLE 
An album of folk songs, fo 
cinating story of the typica 
and South American nations. 


Price, $1.00 





RECUERDO LATINO-AMERICANO 


+ voice and piano, relating the fas- 
| and folk music of the great Latin 


An album of piano music from its earliest 
inception to the present day. Arranged 
chronologically and including compositions 
representing every country and every era. 


Price, $1.00 


For Further Information Write 
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Stirring NEW BAND SELECTIONS THE PI ANO STILL H AS 
SOME GOOD TUNES IN IT 


By FRANKIE CARLE 





Symphonie Band 
Octavo Size 


Transcribed by WILLIAM TEAGUE 


“B" Band $2.50 Cond. Score... 50 
“C” Band . $1.50 Extra parts, ea...... .20 
(H) APRIL SHOWERS 


by B. G. deSylva 


(H) CRAZY RHYTHM 
by Meyer-Kahn-Caesar 
(H) GIRL FRIEND, THE 
by Rodgers and Hart 
(H) I GET A KICK 
OUT OF YOU 
by Cole Porter 
(H) I KISS YOUR HAND, 
MADAME 
by Erwin-Rotter 
(H) NIGHT AND DAY 
by Cole Porter 
(H) SILVER MOON 
by Sigmund Romberg 
(H) SOMEBODY LOVES 
ME by George Gershwin 
(H) TWO HEARTS IN 
% TIME by Robert Stolz 
(H) VALENCIA 
by José Padilla 
(H) YOU'RE THE TOP 
by Cole Porter 


See also pages 38 and 42 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
M.Witmark & Sons ¢ Harms, Inc. ¢ Remick Music Corp. 


RCA Building ¢ Rockefeller Center 
New York 
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Dvrinc recent years the piano 
has been widely ignored and 
neglected as an instrument for the 
playing of melody. The keyboard 
has become a combination race track 
and circus ring for the exhibition of 
dazzling speed, finger pyrotechnics, 
and plain out-and-out tricks which 
have nothing to do with music. Most 
pianists (of course, I am not talking 
about Mr. Schnabel, Mr. Hofmann, 
and their kind) have come to think 
of their instrument as one for fur- 
nishing rhythm and embellishments. 
What effect has all this pianistic 
exhibitionism had upon the average 
music lover? I believe that it serves 
to scare him away from his own 
piano. He hears and sees pianists in 
entertainment units and dance bands 
go through all their tricks and then 
he feels that a fellow who can play 
only a tune with a simple chord 
accompaniment should be ashamed 
to go near a keyboard. 

The piano is the most basic and 
versatile instrument of all. John Q. 
Public can have a great time and a 
lot of fun with his piano if he will 
ignore fancy performance and stick 
to simplicity. A good tune with a 
few appropriate and simple chords 
can be mighty satisfying. 

These are days of sumptuous ar- 
rangements and brilliant technical 
performances. Virtuosity rides high. 
I suppose that the ultimate will be 
reached when a choir of tubas and 
bass fiddles plays “The Flight of the 
Bumblebee” at what would be con- 
sidered top speed for a violinist. Per- 
haps by that time some fiddle player 
will have found a way to make his 
instrument sound like a tuba. Then 
we can reshuffle and start all over. 

But in spite of all this musical 
monkey business, the average listener 
likes to hear tunes, tunes that are 
well-defined and cleanly _ played, 
tunes that he can take to himself 
and carry away and whistle and sing. 
Now and then audience reaction to 





sensational styles in content and per- 


formance is enthusiastic. But these 
high spots do not last. Why? Be- 
cause they are something outside the 
listener himself. He gets all excited 
about dazzling performances, but 
they are on a high-powered plane 
which is far from his own participat- 
ing ability. Someone else must be 
actually performing the music; he 
is just a listener on the sidelines. 
The stuff must be fed to him or it 
doesn’t mean anything. When the 
feeding stops he forgets all about it 
and starts off on another jag of a 
different kind. 

It is all right to be brilliant and 
have people envy your great skill, 
but I’d much rather have an audi- 
ence feel that what I am doing is 
simple and within its own reach. I'd 
rather send people home whistling 
and humming the music I have 
played than to have them admire 
only my keyboard technique. Good 
tunes remain to make life more 
pleasant. Keyboard antics some- 
times are quickly forgotten. 

When the piano is being used as 
a solo instrument it is surprising 
what can be done within an octave 
and a half on the keyboard. It 
looks simple; it is simple. And 
that is where I do most of my 
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work, both in composing and play- 
ing. Furthermore, I find that a 
surprising number of people like 
it. They have just forgotten that 
the piano possesses a beautiful tone 
quality, and that it can sing songs 
when it is properly played instead 
of being used as a percussion instru- 
ment most of the time. In a dance 
band naturally a pianist is depended 
upon to furnish part of the rhythm. 

To some followers of swing music 
this all has the flavor of corn. Very 
well; so it does! But let us remem- 
ber that tunes have been popular 
for a long, long time. In fact they 
are still riding high, and there is 
no reason why they shouldn’t come 
from a piano. 


* * * 


GOLDMAN CONCERTS 


The programs of the recently com- 
pleted twenty-sixth season of concerts 
by the Goldman Band _ presented 
compositions by forty-nine American 
composers including: Barber, Cowell, 
Copland, Creston, Cailliet, Edwards, 
Foster, Fillmore, Goldman, Grainger, 
Gould, Gershwin, Grofe, Hadley, 
Herbert, James, Kern, King, Leidzen, 
MacDowell, Mason, Riegger, Rodg- 
ers, Roberts, Shepherd, Sousa, Sa- 
vino, and Simon. 

Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, con- 
ductor of the Goldman band, has 
worked for many years to interest 
composers in writing works for band. 
Several programs of his 1943 season 
were devoted entirely to composi- 
tions written directly for band. Dr. 
Goldman believes that a comprehen- 
sive repertory of original band 
works is now well on its way. 


* * * 


WEDGE 


(Continued from page 6) 


concert hall or opera house perform- 
ances. Channels for conveyance of 
his compositions to a listening public 
are constantly increasing. But 
whether he is writing a popular song, 
music for the music hall or theatre, 
music for radio or sound films, string 
quartets, or symphonies his funda- 
mental training and the writing tech- 
nique which it has provided will 
always be a dominant factor in his 
success. 
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A SERIES OF 
OUTSTANDING 
SELECTIONS BY 


AMERICA'S No. | TRUMPETER 


HARRY JAMES 


His Original Compositions in Dance Orchestra Form 
Edited For Everyone's Use 


Dance Arrangements 


B-19 
Flash 
The Mole 
Let Me Up 
Jump Town 
Ciribiribin 
Night Special 
Music Makers 
James Session 
Trumpet Blues 

PRICE Back Beat Boogie 
75c EACH Flatbush Flanagan 
His Own Trumpet Solos With Piano Accompaniment Now 

Available In Sheet Music Form 


Trumpet Solos 


Ciribiribin 
Trumpet Blues 
Trumpet Rhapsody 
Carnival of Venice 
Concerto in A Minor 
Concerto for Trumpet 
PRICE Flight of the Bumble Bee 
75c EACH Concerto in B Flat Minor 


In preparation 


“HARRY JAMES FAVORITE SONG FOLIO” 


His trumpet version with piano accompaniment 


USUAL DISCOUNT 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 


1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


HESE days we read and hear much about "postwar 

planning.” Regardless of any personal reaction we 

may have to the plans being discussed, we cannot 
help expressing our pride in the efforts of our country to 
secure for us after the war the four freedoms which are 
necessary for constructive thinking and advancement in 
all phases of living. "Postwar planning" cannot be effec- 
tive unless each of us does his part. The question arises, 
therefore, ‘what are we doing individually and as an in- 
dustry to prepare for the conditions which will confront 
us when victory has been won and peacetime business 
returns?" 


A group of alert young businessmen, each of whom is 
a successful leader in his field has organized The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. This group realizes that 
the average businessman does not have at his disposal the 
facts needed to analyze conditions past, present, and fu- 
ture. The Committee, therefore, is acting on behalf of all 
business in preparing bulletins and suggestive plans for 
postwar economic development. Up to this writing, the 
Committee welcomes inquiries from all interested business- 
men. Its bulletins and booklets may be obtained without 
cost. | suggest that you send for copies, and read them 
carefully as soon as they arrive. You will find in them a 
lot of information which will apply to your particular prob- 
lems. Address your request to The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Room 3311, Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


x * 


GETTING THINGS IN ORDER 


VEN the most optimistic among us concedes that there 
will be at least two more years of war. Is it not 
logical, therefore, that we should consider our present 

conditions along with ‘postwar planning''? Are we prepared 
to meet the changes which are likely to confront us during 
the next months? Have we taken all possible steps to in- 
sure a continuance of the flow of merchandise? Are our 
stocks in good condition? Remember that as our war effort 
shifts from defensive to offensive, great activity in trans- 
portation of troops from one part of the country to the 
other will continue. This activity is essential to the war 
effort and, therefore, must be given first consideration. 
The shipment of music from one part of the country to 
the other may be delayed because of troop movements. 
Unless a dealer has checked his stock carefully and has 
taken the trouble to find out what his customers are likely 
to need during the next several months, he may find him- 
self at a disadvantage. Furthermore, the manpower short- 
age is likely to be worse this year than last. It is essential, 
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therefore, that each phase of the dealer's business be 
organized so as to eliminate duplications of effort and to 
have a definite assignment of duties for each employee. 
Routine business should be reduced to routine methods. 
You should plan your work and then work your plan. 


Here is a check list which may help you inventory your 
resources: 


|. Is our stock in good condition? a. Have all stock 
orders been placed? 


2. Are our "'selection" folios for customers’ self-service 
up to date? Remember, the more material you can dis- 
play for ''self-service selling," the easier it will be for you 
to handle your customers. 


3. Is sufficient display space available on our counters 
and tables to show the latest music? Stock of books di- 
vided into various classifications—standard popular folios, 
community song books, cowboy folios, standard piano fo- 
lios, etc.—where customers can browse will add to sales 
and will create many well-satisfied customers. Remember 
that since Pearl Harbor there is a definite trend toward 
recreational music. 


4. Have we an adequate plan for dressing our windows 
at regular intervals? (An attractive window display is a 
valuable advertisement and will bring in new business.) 


5. Have we checked with schools and private teachers 
to learn their plans and requirements for the coming sea- 
7 
son? 


6. Have we assigned definite duties to each of our 
employees to avoid wasteful duplication of effort? 


7. Is our policy set down in writing, and do our em- 
ployees understand the policy? 


8. ls our system of filing stock adequate and at the 
same time simple enough that it may be learned quickly 
by inexperienced clerks if we are obliged to employ them 
because of the manpower shortage? 


9. Have we a good mailing list? a. Is it broken down 
into classifications? b. Have we made plans for regular 
mail campaigns? c. Do we notify our customers when- 
ever we receive new publications which we believe will be 
of interest to them or do we just wait for customers to 
drop in and ask for new publications? A classified mailing 
list makes it easy to send out ''new issue’ post card an- 
nouncements. d. Do we have an automatic ‘new issue" 
approval service for our teacher customers? 


10. Have we made plans to develop the use of music 
in our territory through study, recreation, and perfor- 
mance? A dealer should interest himself in all music ac- 
tivities in the territory he covers. He should make his store 
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the center of everything musical. He should try to create 
interest in civic concerts, community sings, music club lec- 
tures, chamber music groups, school concerts, and operet- 
tas. He should work closely with music supervisors, heads 
of college and conservatory music departments, conduc- 
tors of orchestras and bands, and the local representatives 
of concert artist management. 

Although this check list is by no means complete, it 
includes some of the most important things to be checked 
RIGHT NOW. Dealers should make their own additions 


to this list, based upon their individual requirements. 


x * * 


A NOVEL IDEA 


ERE is a stunt which is interesting because it not 
ei only helps Uncle Sam, but the dealer who originat- 

ed it as well. The picture shows a rejuvenated 
trailer used by Phil Fuhrman of the Fuhrman Music Co., 
Stockton, California, selling war bonds and stamps in his 
city. The attractive demonstrator of the war bond is his 
daughter, Phyllis. 

Before the war, Fuhrman used this trailer to give service 
to the schools in his area. He carried band and orchestra 
music to the schools where no music store existed and in 
addition, displayed instruments. Now that there are prac- 
tically no instruments available and transportation difficul- 
ties are with us, Mr. Fuhrman uses the extra space and 
equipment for war bonds and stamps service. The picture 
shows how he has changed the lettering of the trailer. 

Although Fuhrman has now parked his band wagon in 
front of his store in downtown Stockton and turned it into 
a “bond wagon,” the police have let this trailer stand on 
the street for better than three months. If any other 
dealers have trailers which can be converted into “bond 
wagons," the plan originated by Phil Fuhrman would be 
a good one to follow. Uncle Sam will like it and so will 
the dealer's customers. 


* * * 
4i ‘ * oan eae 
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FRED WARING 
ARRANGEMENTS 


A planned series of Choral Arrangements adapted 
from Fred Waring’s radio presentations by 
his superb vocal arrangers, Roy Ringwald, 
Harry Simeone, Tom Scott and Bob Shaw. 








GLEE CLUB 


(TTBB) 


Sky Anchors 
Railroad Chant 
The Navy Hymn 
Set Down Servant 
The Marines’ Hymn 
The Men of the Merchant Marine 


MIXED CHORUS 


(SATB) 


Shenandoah 
Barb’ra Allen 
Haul Away Joe 
Red River Valley 
William of Nassau 
Sourwood Mountain 
I Ride An Old Paint 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
Take Me Down To the Sea 
I'm A Poor Wayfaring Stranger 


GIRLS' CHOIR 


(SSA) 


Salangadou 
Careless Love 
The Erie Canal 
This Is My Country 
There Are Such Things 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
The Night Is Young and You're’ So Beautiful 
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Sales Promotion Through Lectures 


HE use of the traveling lec- 

turer as a means of pronioting 
the sales of the materials of music 
instruction has become, during the 
past ten years or so, a standard prac- 
tice among publishers. On _ the 
whole, the results have more than 
justified the expenses that are in- 
evitably involved, both for the pub- 


By FRANK B. STRATTON 


lisher and for the dealer who as- 
sumes the local responsibility for 
the lectures. However, in recent 
years the lecture appears to have lost 
some of its effectiveness. It is my 
purpose here to examine the present 
state of affairs and determine what, 
if anything, can be done about it. 

At the head of the enterprise is 


, a Band Ses 


Published with the cooperation of the 
Music Division of the Pan-American Union 
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SET No. 1 


YARAVI PERUANO 


Peruvian Yaravi 


ESTUDIO No. 29 


Colombian Dance 


Venezuelan Joropo 


4. LA PERLA DEL SUR 


Puerto Rican Danza 


5. LA CUECA-CUECA . 


Chilean Cueca 


Prices 
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Luiz Delgadillo 
David Bennett 


Egeilio Murillo 
Erik Leidzén 


Carlos Bonnet 
Lucien Cailliet 


Angel del Busto 
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. Roman Heitmann 
Russel Goudey 


Standard Symphonic 
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Complete set 
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the publisher, who wishes to estab- 
lish a demand for certain of his 
publications. He must, of course, 
be certain of the value of what he 
is offering to the teaching public 
and be prepared to back it to the 
utmost. He must also be certain 
that his lecturer, whether or not he 
is the author or editor of the mate- 
rial at hand, is able to present it to 
his audiences interestingly and at- 
tractively. He naturally assumes the 
responsibilities of a booking office 
in arranging for dates and of a pub- 
licity bureau in providing advertis- 
ing materials. These factors, for 
any given project, are all constant 
in value and cannot account for 
variations in the success of the: lec- 
tures at different times and places. 

At the receiving end is the 
teacher who, in return for no more 
than a few hours of her time, learns 
about new materials, hears extended 
discussions of many more or less 
relevant teaching problems, and has 
a wonderful opportunity to air her 
own views! Since teachers have 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose we might expect their attend- 
ance at the lectures to be another 
constant factor. But that is not the 
case. 

As the local agent or middleman 
in this undertaking we have the lo- 
cal dealer. He accepts the respon- 
sibility of sponsoring the lecture, 
provides a room, distributes an- 
nouncements and advertising mate- 
rial and, in general, publicizes the 
venture as much as possible. In 
return for these efforts he hopes to 
increase his profits from sales and 
build up the good will of his com- 
pany among his customers. 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


It is in the activity of the local 
dealer that we find the greatest dif- 
ferences in effectiveness and the 
greatest opportunities for improving 
this whole setup of relationships. 
The need for this improvement has 
become particularly apparent dur- 
ing the past few years. Formerly 
the response of the teacher-customer 
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was something which could safely 
be counted upon. Not far in the 
past is the day when the lecturer, 
whether sponsored or independent, 
could safely charge the teachers a 
fee and still be sure of a large class. 
‘There are at least three good rea- 
sons why this is no longer true. In 
the first place, this particular field 
of lecturing is rapidly approaching 
the saturation point. Second, pres- 
ent economic conditions are against 
the payment of large fees. ,Third, 
teachers are so much busier than 
ever before, both with their teach- 
ing schedules and with activities re- 
lated to the war effort, that they 
actually find it difficult to attend 
lectures, even during the morning 
hours. 

The unfortunate result of all this 
is the necessary assignment of a 
greater share of responsibility to the 
dealer-sponsor. He can no longer 
afford merely to see that the teacher 
is informed of the lecture and ex- 
pect her to arrive at the appointed 
time. He must make a special ef- 
fort to see that the teacher is per- 
sonally convinced that it will be to 
her interest and advantage to attend. 
She has other things on her mind 
and needs to be reminded of the 
date. 


PERSONAL RELATIONS 


Perhaps the most important sin- 
gle factor is also the least tangible: 
the personal and friendly relation- 
ship that can be built up over a 
period of time between the teach- 
ers and those who serve them at the 
sheet-music counter. True, we can- 
not expect teachers to attend lec- 
tures simply out of gratitude to the 
dealer. But it has been the writer’s 
experience that, without exception, 
his largest classes have been in those 
stores where the atmosphere of 
friendly cooperation with the cus- 
tomer was most noticeable. 

Two extreme but nevertheless 
typical instances may clarify the pic- 
ture. Neither one represents an 
actual case, but every detail of both 
has occurred at least once. In the 
first instance the manager of the 
store was the only member of the 
staff who knew anything about the 
plans for the lecture. The clerks 
in the sheet-music department were 
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only vaguely aware that something 
was going on. Announcements had 
been mailed out but there had been 
no newspaper publicity and there 
was no display of materials or an- 
nouncements in the store. Sixty 
chairs were moved in at the last 
minute and three teachers actually 
showed up. Two others telephoned 
to ask when the lectures were to be 
held but were unable to come when 
they found that they were sched- 
uled for that very day. One more 
came late, having just dropped into 
the store and heard about the plans 
for the first time. This in a city of 
80,000! 


ACTIVE INTEREST 


On the other side of the picture 
was the store where every member 
of the staff in'every department was 
actively interested in the success of 
the lectures. Several newspaper 
stories appeared in advance (and 
reviews appeared later). Printed an- 
nouncements were sent out ten days 
before the lectures began; a follow- 
up letter a week later. Telegrams 
were sent out the day before the first 
lecture. The sheet-music manager 
was on hand to greet each arrival 
personally, and corsages were dis- 
tributed. The attendance totaled 
fifty—in a small city that is up to its 
ears in defense work. Such elab- 
orate preparations are not always 
necessary, but they do show a keen 
insight into the difficult conditions 
which prevail at present. 


EXPENSE AND PROFITS 


It may seem that only the darker 
side of the picture has been pre- 
sented here, and that the burden of 
responsibility has been placed on 
the dealer. Frankly, the picture is 
dark but only for those reasons 
which darken every business ven- 
ture for the duration. The time will 
come when the lecturer will resume 
all his earlier activities and both 
dealer and publisher will be able 
to profit from them. The profits, 
however, will justify the expense 
only if the dealer-sponsor is aware 
of the changing conditions and, 
through his increased promotional 
efforts, justly earns his share of those 
profits. 
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All the essentials of 
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learning notation and as a basis 
for first year harmony. 
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sive, simple and practical. The 


course their 


twenty years experience in teaching 
piano. 
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FIRST PEDAL STUDIES 
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ODE 


TOA 


MARINE 


(What Makes A Marine) 


Poem by 


PVT. PAUL MILLS 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Set to Music by 
JOSEF MYROW 
Scored by 
F, CAMPBELL WATSON 
FOR 


SOLO BARITONE 


with Orchestra and Chorus 
* 


A stirring expression of a fighting 
man’s credo, with a powerful im- 
pact of musical mastery. Thrilling 
to perform . . . inspiring to hear. 


* 


“ODE TO A MARINE” 
Acclaimed by Notables 
Featured on 
John Tasker Howard’s 


MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD 
program on nation-wide 
N.B.C. hook-up 
Chorus and orchestra are optional. “Ode 
To A Marine” may be used as: solo 
with piano—solo and chorus with piano 


solo with orchestra or svlo and 
chorus with orchestra. 


* 


Vocal solo with piano accompani- 
t 














en -00 
Large orchestration with piano con- 
uctor .00 
Small orchestration with piano con- 
ductor 3.00 
SATB arrang AS 
TTBB arrang t 1S 





See also pages 32 and 42 
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THE COLLEGE SONG 
IS IN THERE FIGHTING 


By THORNTON W. ALLEN 


yan music can be divided 
into two classes—Alma Mater 
songs or anthems, and fight or foot- 
ball songs. ‘The Alma Mater prob- 
ably had its beginning in the old 
student songs of several ancient and 
historic foreign universities—particu- 
larly Heidelberg. With the found- 
ing of the American college, many 
of these old songs became favorites 
here, and some are still sung with 
appropriate lyrics. 

The fight song, better known as 
the football song, sprang into popu- 
larity with the introduction of foot- 
ball. Phonograph discs were respon- 
sible for the early popularity of 
some of these songs, and then radio 
aroused a still greater national inter- 
est in them. 

Today, college music is sung or 
played in almost every home in 
America. Not an orchestra could 
get along without a large assortment 
of these songs. Band leaders insist 
upon peppy college marches. Radio 
stations have repeatedly stressed the 
importance of college music in their 
libraries, and hundreds of thousands 
of students and alumni are forever 
clamoring for their favorite college 
song. 

There are some individuals who 
have tried to belittle the importance 
of college music as compared to the 
“popular” or “classical” types of 
songs. But there are plenty of others 
who recognize the value of these 
compositions and who are eager to 
play them whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. 


College music is a part of every 
student’s life. After “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” his Alma Mater 
song usually stands first in his heart. 
The traditions of the old campus, 
the great halls of learning, the 
crowded stadium at athletic meets, 
the cheering crowds, old chums—all 
these things somehow come to mind 
when a college man sings again his 
old college songs. 


PERMANENT VALUES 


The national popularity of foot- 
ball has increased the national popu- 
larity of the football march. The 
outstanding songs are played by 
bands and orchestras on parade or 
on the dance floor, and the general 
public as well as the music industry 
now regard college music as an im- 
portant part of American musical 
life. he smart music dealer knows 
this and cooperates by displaying 
this type of compositions. 

College music is here to stay; the 
millions of college men and women 
in America will see to that. College 
music will continue to appeal to 
radio and movie fans long after many 
other songs are forgotten. Even if 
some of the schools are obliged to 
omit football for the duration of the 
war, the songs will go on and they 
will be sung and played in all parts 
of the world just as they will con- 
tinue to fascinate the American pub- 
lic. 

New songs will be written and 
changes made, but the spirit and loy- 





service now available. 


; EASTON, PA. 





TEACHERS 


desirous of acquainting their pupils with the MODERN STYLE 
OF PLAYING the old standards will be interested in a new 


Teachers and pupils who have examined the plan are enthus- 
iastic. For complete information write to: 


EDDIE ALKIRE PUBLICATIONS 


U.S.A. 
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alty of the old Alma Mater songs and 
the pep and vigor of the fight song 
will remain as long as the American 
spirit prevails. No power on earth 
can take away the right to sing and 
to cheer for victory, and now more 
than ever before we know what vic- 
tory means. 


SCHUMAN 


(Continued from page 5) 
tialities of this material that deter- 
mine the form. A toccata, for ex- 
ample, is a display piece for a given 
medium. The composer writing a 
display piece and choosing to call it 
a toccata has no a priori heaven-sent 
form. Furthermore, when a com- 
poser begins to identify his compo- 
sitions with titles other than these 
general form names he heads square-' 
ly into the field of program music. 
For the most part I favor the more 
abstract form names which give the 
music an Opportunity to speak for 
itself and the listener an opportunity 
to listen for himself. 

Turning to the consideration of 
the everyday, practical problems of 
the contemporary American com- 
poser, What concerns him most? 

“The principal problem is econ- 
omic,” says Mr. Schuman. “No sym- 
phonic composer in this country is 
able to live by his pen alone. He 
must teach, lecture, or compose 
music of a type in which he is not 
primarily interested. Cursory  ex- 
amination of the problem could re- 
veal a false picture in that most suc- 
cessful composers do manage to earn 
a modest livelihood, but the fact 
remains that the situation can never 
be satisfactory to the art or to the 
composer until the creative artist has 
freedom to pursue his craft) unen- 
cumbered by extrancous tasks. Pri- 
vate patronage is practically un- 
known to composers of today. Com- 
missions, fellowships, and prizes are 
few and far between. A recent sur- 
vey shows that the art) composer 
carns an average of only five per 
cent of his income from his composi- 
tions. Even the most successful ones 
are not likely to earn more than 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent of their 
incomes from their compositions.” 

And now to the fourth and final 
question, Are symphonic composers 
condescending in their attitude 
toward popular music? 

“Very definitely not. “There is a 
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and just in time to take over your major band program worries for the year. 
No. 2 has 6 new shows, complete with music, staging and formation suggestions, 
and a unique feature—a mixed chorus edition containing 32 specially arranged 


Yes! It's No. 2 BAND SHOWS, the perfect sequel to the record breaking No. 1— 


songs for optional use in the shows. 


Parts 35c 


Order No. 2 BAND SHOWS now. 
FULL BAND INSTRUMENTATION 
} 
( 


NEIL A. KJOS 
14 West Lake Street 








common misconception that sym- 
phonic composers are disinterested 
in and unaware of popular music. 
Anyone who is personally acquainted 
with ‘serious’ musicians knows how 
spurious this accusation is. Many 
serious musicians can perform popu- 
lar music as well and as interestingly 
as the best of the popular performers. 
More than one serious composer has 
had to carn his living at one time or 
another arranging or writing popu- 
lar music. ‘The serious musician has 
for the most part taken popular 
music in his stride, and he accepts it 


Chorus Edition 25c 


MUSIC CO.., 


Cond. (with routines) $1.00 
They're terrific! 


Publisher 
Chicago 
a 


as a natural expression. But is the 
reverse true? How many popular 
musicians are acquainted with the 
great literature of music, past or 
present?) There should be no con- 
tention between various kinds ol 
music and musicians. Each serves a 
very definite need in satisfying vary- 
ing musical tastes. But if you want 
to discover on whose shoulders any 
chips are resting I can assure you 
that they are not upon the shoulders 
of the writers and performers of art 
music. Want to bet on that?” 
We do not. 
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If I Speak With the Tongues of Men, SATB, a cappella, Clair Leonard. $ .20 


By the Manger (Christmas) SATB, a cappella, David Rodgers 12 
Madonna (Christmas) SSAA and SATB, Charles Haubiel 15 
Winter, SSA, Augusta Tollefsen 15 
To A Snowflake, SSA, Augusta Tollefsen Fi 
The Wise Little Owl, SATB, Douglas Wright 12 
The Witch, SATB, Louis Edgar Johns .20 
Father Abraham (Lincoln), TTBB and SATB, Charles Haubiel .20 
Song of the Stars. SSA. Edward Mead .20 
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A Song Writer Speaks His 
Mind About War Songs 


Bree American song writer has 
nothing for which to apolo- 
gize, even though newspaper and 
magazine articles have claimed that 
the war song has not yet been writ- 
ten. It is not because the song 
writer has not been trying or be- 
cause he hasn't the ability to write 
the kind of song demanded. And 
surely it is not because he is lack- 
ing in patriotism and loyalty to his 
country. 

Music can help win the war. We 
agree with that, but the writing of 
the song is only the beginning of the 
process, Officials from the Army, 
Navy, Mayine Corps, and other gov- 
ernment agencies have frequently ad- 


By CHARLIE TOBIAS 





dressed groups of writers since the 
opening of the war and they have 
said, in effect: “We need this or 
that type of song for the morale of 
our boys.” Thousands of letters have 
gone out from ASCAP and SPA to 
the writers asking them to get busy 
on the kind of songs requested. 
Hundreds of songs have been written 
in response and exactly nothing has 
happened ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred. Why? Because there is 
no final authority in Washington 
that can or will say: “This is the 
song,” and then take the responsi- 
bility for putting it across. 

I believe that our song writers 
can and will write songs which will 
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Billy Kyle 

Hazel Scott 
Jim Yancey 
Pete Johnson 
Jay McShann 
Teddy Wilson 


Mary Lou Williams 
Meade “Lux” Lewis 


Woody Herman 
Albert Ammons 


Juke Box Parade °« Hill Billy Record Round-Up 
The Andrews Sisters—Rhythm Song Folio * Salty 


Sea Songs and Chanteys * Lawrence Welk’s 


Pine Top Smith 
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Stars and Stripes * Polka Folio (For All Instru- 
The Andrews Sisters—Army, Navy, 
Marines’ Song Folio + Bing Crosby’s Music Hall 
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All Star Folio 


Price 50 cents 
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BAND ARRANGEMENTS 








Eight To the Bar (List $1.00) 
The Blues and How To Play ‘Em 
(List $1.00) 

Boogie Woogie For Beginners 
(List 50c) 

Boogie Woogie For Accordion 
(List 75c) 

LEEDS MASTERWORKS PIANO 
SOLO FOLIO SERIES 


Classics arr. for the average pianist 


Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
Piano Solos of Popular Classics 


Price 50 cents 
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STANDARD BAND PUBLICATIONS 


The Silver Shield (Fighting Song of the 
U. S. Coast Guard) 
THE WAC Is A Soldier Too (Favorite 
Song of the WACs) 

Heave Ho! My Lads, Heave Ho! (Official 
Song cf the U. S. Maritime Service) 
Piccolo Pete 
*Mr. Five by Five 
*He’s 1-A In the Army 
*Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy 
*You're A Lucky Fellow Mr. Smith 
*The Band Played On 
*$21 Dollars A Day Once A Month 
*We’'re In the Navy 
*Hut Sut Song 


Full Band $2.00 
Sea Medley (consisting of Famous Sea 


Si 
Full Band $3.50 


*Off To See the World 


*Old New York Medley consisting of: 


1. While Strolling Through the Park 
2. Bicycle Built For Two 
3. The Bowery 

*Paul Yoder arrangements 


List Price 75c each 


Symphonic Band Arrangements by 
Phil Lang 
Parade To the Bull Ring 
(from the Story of Ferdinand) 
Sym. Band $3.00 
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go across as well as some of the big 
songs of World War I, provided that 
their songs receive the proper kind 
of exploitation. What are the prob- 
lems of exploitation? 

First, the publisher naturally 
works on a song which he thinks 
the public will popularize and buy. 
Many publishers have published 
“morale” songs during World War 
II, but unless they were of the sugar- 
coated or nostalgic type the public 
quickly let them fall by the wayside. 

If a song is in lively, vigorous 
march rhythm of the kind which we 
usually associate with morale build- 
ing, the bands will not play it be- 
cause the public cannot dance to it. 
Neither are the bands favorable to 
“flag-waving” songs. Many good, stir- 
ring songs have been written during 
this war. Their publishers have done 
their best for them. They were 
played a few times on variety pro- 
grams on the air. After that what? 
Nothing. 

Let’s keep in mind the fact that 
no song is going to become a focal 
point of morale building until it is 
known, sung, and played by millions 
of people in the armed forces and at 
home. Tunes suitable for dancing 
are the ones that are exploited suf- 
ficiently to become this popular and 
well-known. The other songs which 
have the strength and feeling of 
morale do not get the exploitation. 
And there you are. 

It is unfair to lay the blame on 
the song writers for a situation that 
is beyond their control. Every writer 
whom I know will throw every- 
thing else aside to write songs that 
will benefit the morale of our boys 
in service and the folks at home. 
They are willing to give their talent, 
time, and effort to this most desir- 
able achievement—that of writing 
songs that our boys in all parts of 
the world will sing and whistle. 


x ok 
GEORGE LINDSAY OF 
PHILADELPHIA DIES 


George L. Lindsay, Director of 
Music in the Philadelphia, Pa., 
schools died suddenly on August 25 
at his summer home. Dr. Lindsay 
was a former president of the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference and was 
well known in music education 
circles. 
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PERCENTAGE OF WORKS BY AMERICAN-BORN COMPOSERS 
PERFORMED DURING THE SEASON 1942-1943 AT THE 
REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS OF EACH ORCHESTRA 


Position Orchestra Percentages 
1 |]. a ee ee oe pect 23.9% 
2 Ee i ey ee 18.4 
3 CC a Sr reenees, 41M ee 18.2 
4 CUICNTINSEN 58 os ine eee aa ees 16.4 
5 Ore CRON a, fae cha aa xsi nga Sas seat deel Baler 15.1 
6 New York Philharmonic-Symphony... . 12.3 
7 IRGGHESGR of) 50< 105,55 A ee 11.3 
8 PN 8S 55 « Pi crs Ox ene dce dau 10.7 
9 TRU | hs oo aden wie rae aie ea 9.9 

10 Washington (National Symphony) .... 8.8 
11 GICVGIAMUNT 2 nels coe eae: rah 8.5, 
12 RURINOO Eos xs a ols xd Se ey ee 8.1 
13 Clete oo 5 So. os Rae, ae St 2.5 
i4 Kansag. City. .....:. akties ee ara i 6.4 
15 Minneapolis ....... 2... natal dis er 4.5 


(From a report of the National Music Cou:cil) 
























THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS— 
ARRANGEMENTS by DAVID ROSE 


for Orchestra... 75¢ Each 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
OUR WALTZ 
DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
FOUR TWENTY, A.M. 
NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 
DA EASTA TIME 
ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE WALK 
DESERTED CITY 
SERENADE TO A DREAM 


for String Ensemble... #7.00 Each 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
OUR WALTZ 
VALSE DE NUIT 
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“Will you sing a little brisker!"’ said 
a leader to a group. 

“There's a purpose close behind you, 
but you sound like baby’s croup! 
Hear how eagerly the tenors and the 

altos chant it wrong! 

They are waiting for the downbeat — 
will you come and join the song? 
Will you, won't you, will you, won't 

you, will you join the song? 
Will you, won't you, will you, won't 
you, will you join the song?" 


With pride and pardonable whimsy, 
we announce the publication of 


THREE CHORUSES FROM 


Alice in 
Wonderland 


(Assistant Conductor of the Harvard and 
Radcliffe Glee Club) 


* 


Published Separately 
1. The Lobster Quadrille 


WORE oe oe A oe mes 18 
Il. Lullaby Of The Duchess 
| a, ee Sa 16 


(with soprano solo) 


lll. Father William 
PE eisai eines 18 
SATB with piano accompaniment 


* 


Delightful to perform — 
a refreshing highlight on your 
FALL PROGRAMS 


See also pages 32 and 38 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
RCA Bldg. « Rockefeller Center * New York 
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HARRIS 


(Continued from page 8) 


marching band but asa concert band 
with rich, full, sustained sonorities. 
The possibilities of the symphonic 
band, if used as a plastic chorus, are 
very exciting and open up great new 
possibilities. 

There is every reason to believe 
that a new type of orchestra can be 
developed in our large high schools, 
in which the symphonic band would 
be the torso of the orchestra, to 
which would be added a string choir. 
This would make it possible to uti- 
lize the fine resources of our brass 
and woodwind players without losing 
the refining influence of strings. It is 
very probable that this type of or- 
chestra will be developed in our 
school systems. It is the type with 
which Berlioz was experimenting. It 
provides the kind of rich sonorities 
which reflect our dynamic, colorful 
civilization. 

All these musical activities have 
been conceived for large audiences. 
Provision should also be made for 
programs for small audiences in 
which woodwind and string cham- 


| ber groups play more intimate mu- 


sic, and in which the most highly 
trained of the high school musicians 
would have an opportunity to use 
their technical skill and musical sen- 
sibilities. There is no reason why 


the musical resources of our high 
schools should be used only for iarge 
There should be small 


audiences. 






A NEW SERIES OF ORCHESTRA- 
TIONS OF BVC STANDARD HIT 
TUNES ARRANGED FOR 8 INSTRU- 
MENTS BY CHARLEY HATHAWAY 


madrigal choirs and chamber music 
instrumental groups, just as the ath- 
letic program provides for small team 
sports such as basketball and tennis. 

Such a development in the music 
program of the high school presumes 
a new literature particularly adapted 
to the capacity of high school musi- 
cians. For instance, most of the 
basses in the high school choir are 
really baritones and do not have 
much sonority below a B-flat. Cer- 
tainly they cannot generally sing 
those low, mature bass parts which 
so often go down to low E-flat. Most 
tenors, on the other hand, are really 
baritones, and should not have to 
sing a tone which is too high for 
them. They should seldom go above 
an F, and their best range is not 
much more than the sixth; that is, 
about F to D. The alvos in the high 
school choir are likely to be second 
sopranos, and therefore the alto part 
should not be too low. It should 
range perhaps from |) to D. The 
sopranos can be treated quite nor- 
mally. 


LIMITATIONS 


In writing for strings it must be 
remembered that few high school 
groups have an adequate viola sec- 
tion. It must also be remembered 
that it takes much longer to develop 
a fine string player than it.does to 
develop brass or woodwind players, 
for the very simple reason that string 
players have to develop a quick, 
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JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE 
SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 


AND THE ANGELS SING 
LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME 


WHEN A GYPSY MAKES HIS VIOLIN CRY 
IT'S A SIN TO TELL A LIE 


PRICE 50c EACH 


ROMANCE 
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intuitive sense of intonation with 
which to produce exact tone, whereas 
the intonation of brass and wood- 
wind players is greatly aided by 
mechanical means. Therefore, one 
must be careful in writing music for 
high schools not to ask too much in 
the high positions of strings. On the 
other hand, the technical skill of 
woodwinds and brasses in high 
school is likely to be relatively much 
more highly developed than that of 
strings. All these things need to be 
taken into account in creating a new 
literature for these groups, and yet 
the young minds and spirits of high 
school musicians require an exhilar- 
ating type of music. It must have 
strong rhythmic pulse and clear har- 
monic intent. They like good mel- 
ody and, above all, they want to play 
when they are sitting in an ensem- 
ble. They must be given something 
to do. All this requires the greatest 
consecration on the part of the com- 
poser and should develop a splendid 
literature of which our nation may 
be proud. 


There is every reason to believe 
that the music program of our high 
schools will continue its encourag- 
ing development. High school chor- 
uses, orchestras, and bands can take 
an important part in the lives of the 
parents whose sons and daughters 
are making music, and who expect a 
return on the taxes they have voted 


to pay. 
WHAT ABOUT COLLEGES? 


While we have reason to be en- 
couraged by our high school music 
program, we have equal reason to be 
very much discouraged by the music 
program of our universities and col- 
leges, with a few exceptions. In gen- 
eral there is an appalling step-down 
in the music program of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. All kinds 
of excuses are given: the students are 
too busy with their curriculum stud- 
ies; if they wish to specialize in mu- 
sic they should go to specialized 
music schools; music study does not 
prepare them for life; the student 
body is not interested. 


But the student body is not too 
busy to volunteer to devote two or 
three hours a day to building famous 
athletes and teams of athletes with- 
out credit. So far as that is con- 
cerned, is there any reason why col- 
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(Continued from page 43) 


lege students should not be given as 
much credit for the study and mak- 
ing of music as they are for a com- 
parable amount of study in litera- 
ture and languages? Why should 
our universities and colleges provide 
for the most esoteric specialization 
in sciences, philosophy, and foreign 
languages and neglect the language 
of music which surrounds us in our 
daily life? 


If college students show no inter- 
est in music, we must conclude that 
their professors are lacking in initia: 
tive in the academic setup. They 
have allowed the administrators and 
the professors of other subjects to 
shunt music into a disadvantageous 
place; they have failed to uphold 
music in the academic setup. Instead 
the music leaders of colleges and uni- 
versities have too often been willing 
to accept a pitiful gesture in the 
direction of music—a smoke screen 
which does great harm to music. A 
music department is housed in some 
castoff building in a remote corner 
of the campus, and an elaborate an- 
nouncement of courses is printed. 
What the whole department gener- 
ally boils down to is a few snap 
courses in appreciation, given by 
apologists of very unprofessional 
attainments (who are likely to ig- 
nore contemporary music altogether); 
some indifferent instrumental teach- 


ing; a football band concentrated on 
fancy field drills; a large and luke- 
warm chorus which puts on Christ- 
mas and Easter programs of the same 
standard repertory year after year; 
and a scraggly orchestra which is 
used to accompany the efforts of the 
chorus. 


Naturally such a program disgusts 
and discourages the better equipped 
musicians who have been leading 
members of competent bands, orches- 
tras, and choruses of their respective 
high schools. This is indeed a sad 
state of affairs. It not only discour- 
ages these members, but it also dam- 
ages the cause of music generally 
among thousands and thousands of 
young Americans who have pursued 
further learning in these institutions. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES 


This attitude in our colleges and 
universities is deplorably short-sight- 
ed. Certainly every community in 
our nation contains many more citi- 
zens who would be interested in, and 
would partake of, the social and edu- 
cational values of music than would 
partake of the social and educational 
values of, let us say, chemistry, phy- 
sics, Latin, Greek, biology, and even 
philosophy and foreign languages. 
By what strange process of reasoning 
then can secondary school adminis- 
trators insist upon well-trained pro- 
fessors in these fields, while showing 
a disinterestedness or an unwilling- 





ness to require a similar degree of 
excellence from the teachers of mu- 
sic, backed up with adequate equip- 
ment and academic standing. If this 
incongruiiy is insupportable today, 
how much more so it will be in the 
future of our nation when the aural 
habits of our people are being ever 
directed for news, entertainment, 
and enlightenment to the facilities of 
radio and recording. 


YOUTH’S LEADERSHIP 


But the solution of the problem is 
made more difficult by the fact that 
quality of any music program in any 
given institution depends on the 
native endowments and training of 
its educational leaders, just as it does 
in sports. Our youth will not wait. 
If they do not get leadership in the 
schools, they will take it from the 
radio or wherever they can get it, as 
they have been doing. This means 
only one thing: that unless there is 
a tremendous surge upward in the 
standards of our college music edu- 
cators, our universities and colleges 
will not only fail to provide the kind 
of leadership in music which they 
have provided in the sciences, litera- 
ture, languages, law and philosophy; 
they will constitute an obstacle to 
the natural musical growth of our 
young men and women. 


The high schools are showing the 
way. Will our institutions of higher 
learning carry on? 
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BLACK 
(Continued from page so) 

of the eighteenth: and nineteenth 
centuries in Europe, so radio is the 
popular medium of the twentieth. 
Radio, is, or should be, the com- 
poser’s idea of heaven. His music 
doesn’t have to share the listener’s 
attention with a conductor waving 
his arms to and fro. Wagner used 
to insist that no orchestra or con- 
ductor should be seen, that the ideal 
music was that which was projected 
from some opening and appealed to 
the ear alone. From that viewpoint 
he certainly forecast the advent of 
radio. With no visual entertainment 
the music has to speak for itself with 
no help from the so-called dynamic 
conductor. In short it has to be 
music. And the simpler the better. 
I sometimes think that modern com- 
posers imagine that they can fool 
the public, as perhaps they have 
fooled themselves, by involved and 
tortured orchestrations, —_ esoteric 
sound effects, and wholesale massing 
of instruments. 


NOT TOO LONG 


For radio the ideal composition 
is orchestrated for not too many in- 
struments and is moderate in length. 
Whereas only a handful of cities 
can boast a full symphony orchestra, 
almost every town has a musical 
group which would welcome fresh 
additions to its limited repertoire of 
scores orchestrated for small musi- 
cal groups. 

The public is not at all inter- 
ested in the technical means by 
which certain effects are gained or 
in the symphonic form per se. ‘That 
doesn’t mean that composers should 
throw everything overboard and go 
at music as though Richter had 
never written a manual on harmony 
or counterpoint. The public wants 
tunes, that doesn’t mean that 
the composer has to give them tunes 
exclusively or write for the gallery. 
In the field of musical composition 
as in all others there is a happy 
middle ground. 


but 


Our composers have begun to 
delve into the mass of folk music 
that we have in America. It may 
not be as old as the folk music of 
European countries, but it is ours 





and our composers could do worse 


than make some use of it. We are 
still handicapped by dependence on 
the typical European composer's 
ideas of development of themes. 
There must be some way to develop 
these along American lines. Hanson 
started with his “Merry Mount” but 
what he wrote about was an English 
colony. I consider the Harlem about 
which Gershwin wrote much more 
typically American, and not because 
it is Negro, than Gruenberg’s “Em- 
peror Jones.” 


NEGRO MUSIC 

Lhe development of pure Negro 
music may quite possibly be the 
American musical idiom for which 
we have been waiting, for it is the 
development of the rhythm of the 
Negro dance into a real folk music. 
Jazz is the end result of Negro music 
played upon by the American scene, 
and it may be one of the means by 
which we will reach musical eman- 
cipation and demonstrate the Ameri- 
can spirit of adventure and daring 
which until now has been absent 
from our native compositions. We 
have already traveled from the songs 
of Stephen Foster, Negro minstrels, 
“coon songs,” and “cake walks” to 
jazz with its elaborate orchestra- 
tions and complicated contrapuntal 
rhythms which are unlike any other 
existing music. If we can winnow 
the sound and original features of 
the spirit of American Negro music 
from the chaff of the sensational and 
bizarre, as Gershwin did so success- 
fully in his “Porgy and Bess,” we will 
be on the right track. 


MUSICAL VERITIES 


I do not say that this is the only 
possible solution to how we shall 
develop a purely American musical 
idiom, but it is one. What I do say 
to the young composer, in fact to 
all American composers, is this: be- 
gin with the basic musical verities, 
melody, harmony, and rhythm, and 
express them simply and without 
aping the manner of other com- 
posers. ‘There is an old saying, “Do 
not try to run before you learn to 
walk.” Bromidic as it is, it is never- 
theless sound advice. Let us disabuse 
ourselves of delusions of musical 
grandeur and follow it. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
ON SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 


According to a recent survey of 
the National Music Council, the fol- 
lowing sixty American composers 
were represented on the programs of 
the major symphony orchestras of 
the United States during the 1942- 
$3 season: 

Josef Alexander 

Samuel Barber 

Robert Russell Bennett 

John Alden Carpenter 

George Whitefield Chadwick 

Abram Chasins 

Ulric Cole 

Edward Collins 

Carlton Cooley 

Aaron Copland 

Henry Cowell 

Paul Creston 

Bainbridge Crist 

Eric DeJamarter 

Martin G. Dumler 

Herbert Elwell 

Alvin Etler 

George Gershwin 

Henry Gilbert 

Rubin Goldmark 

Morton Gould 

C, Hugo Grimm 

Howard Hanson 

Roy Harris 

Bernard Herrmann 

Edward Burlingame Hill 

Alan Hovaness 

Mary Howe 

Frederick Jacobi 

Jerome Kern 

Kent Keiman 

Jack F. Kilpatrick 

Ivan Langstroth 

Dai Keong Lee 

Daniel Gregory Mason 

Frances McCollin 

Harl MacDonald 

F. W. Meecham 

Felix Mills 

Florian Mueller 

Arne Oldberg 

John K. Paine 

Burrill Phillips 

Walter Piston 

Gardner Read 

Wallingford Riegger 

Bernard Rogers 

Milton Rosen 

Hilton Rulty 

John Charles Sacco 

Robert L. Sanders 

William. Schuman 
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John Philip Sousa 

Leo Sowerby 

William Grant Still 
Deems Taylor 

Virgil Thomson 
Harold ‘Triggs 

David Van Vactor 
Elinor Remick Warren 
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New Jersey College for Women, 


New Brunswick, N. J., has recently 
announced the appointment of Dun- 
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can McKenzie as acting head of its 
music department for the 1943-44 
academic year. He succeeds Dr. J. 
Earle Newton, who died suddenly 
on July 6. 

Some years ago Mr. McKenzie held 
several important cducational posi 
tions in Canada, including that of 
Director of Music in the schools of 
Toronto and lecturer at McGill Uni 
versity and ‘Toronto Conservatory. In 
1g26 he became the first manager 
and editor of the music department 
of the Oxtord University Press in 
New York. Later he served as Educa 
tional Director of Carl Fischer, Inc.. 
a position which he held until his 


recent college appointment. 
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PAINE 


(Continued from page 14) 


of American writers. It was the same 
in the field of art. Grant Wood and 
Thomas Benton were neglected in 
their native land. Only when they 
achieved world-wide recognition in 
spite of adverse criticism at home did 
they finally win a secure place among 
the world’s present-day painters. 
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I do not intend that this should 
be regarded as a criticism of the 
critics. I state these things merely 
to point out that critics are an im- 
portant factor in the problem of 
stimulating public interest and fos- 
tering creative talent in the great 
and growing field of American 
music. And I venture to point this 
out in the confident hope that critics 
will approach our new American 
music with a sense of their really im- 
portant function in its development. 

Many years ago, Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton wrote a book called The De- 
fendant. In it he stressed that each 
thing in life should be measured 
for its intrinsic worth solely by itself, 
and not by some previously con- 
ceived standard. Carrying out this 
idea he argued that a woman might 
be beautiful though she did not con- 
form to the measurements of the 
Venus de Milo; a man might be 
handsome and still be no Adonis; a 
garden, even though not conforming 
to the conventionalities of a Dutch 
garden, might still be, in itself, a 
thing of beauty. In short he held 
that it was illogical to use artificial 
standards for the measurement of 
value of any art work immediately 
before us. He pointed his argument 
with the story of a nursemaid who 
believed in standards to such an ex- 
tent that she had confidence in only 
one kind of baby food. If you wanted 
a child to thrive, only this particu- 
lar food would do. After a while 
this nursemaid married, and she her- 
self became a mother, and pursuing 





her conviction, she fed her own child 
with that particuiar kind of baby 
food. The baby did not thrive—and 
she threw away the baby! 


BARLOW 


(Continued from page 7) 


lar” composers, such as Gershwin, 
Rodgers, Kern, and Schwartz, obvi- 
ously have learned the art of pleas- 
ing the public. What is more, they 
write with charm, grace, and skill. 

It may be well that it is these men 
who have given America its only au- 
thentic national music up to now. 
For me the “Rhapsody in Blue,” to 
cite one example, is the American 
“Finlandia.” In the scores of “Show 
Boat” or “Of Thee I Sing” or “Okla- 
homa” the composers have captured 
the gay and boisterous and sentimen- 
tal atmosphere of America as almost 
no symphonic composer has_ suc- 
ceeded in doing. In this music the 
American public can recognize its 
own features, its own emotions. From 
these musical comedy composers the 
“serious” musicians can and should 
learn simplicity of expression, really 
wonderful rhythmic drive, and a hu- 
man quality that, once acquired, will 
take them from the world of the 
study into everyday life. 

The American composer is still a 
young man, comparatively speaking. 
His energy is boundless and his in- 
telligence great. He has much to 
learn and he knows it. In that knowl- 
edge lies the greatest promise for his 
future. 
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SPAETH 
(Continued from page 17) 
Howard Hanson, Robert McBride, 
Harl McDonald, Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, Daniel Gregory Mason, and 
other contemporary composers, in 
addition to such _ well-established 
pioneers as Paine, Chadwick, Mac- 
Dowell, Hadley, and Gershwin. 
Decca has done well with lighter 
American music, particularly an al- 
bum recorded by Meredith Willson’s 
orchestra, whose leader commis- 
sioned such men as Vernon Duke, 
Sigmund Romberg, Ferde Grofé, 
Duke Ellington, and Peter De Rose 
to write typically American exam- 


ples of the salon music familiar to 


Europeans. 


PUBLIC OPINION 

These are all practical ways of 
helping the American Composer. 
There is no sense in telling him how 
or what he ought to write. The 
important thing is to get him heard 
by as large an audience as possible, 
and as often as possible, through 
radio, records, and the concert stage. 
The public must be allowed to de- 
cide in the long run what it consid- 
ers of permanent value, and its opin- 
ion is quite likely to be correct. 


NOT WITHOUT HONOR 

The National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
supplements its practical activities 
with such gestures as the award of the 
Henry Hadley Medal and other cita- 
tions to those performing special 
services to our native music each year 
and a Fellowship in Creative Music 
at the MacDowell Colony. Its for- 
eign-born conductor members, par- 
ticularly ‘Toscanini, Koussevitzky, 
Rodzinski, Sevitzky, and Ormandy, 
have developed a sincere enthusiasm 
for American music, and are show- 
ing a consistent willingness to look 
at American scores. There are still 
plenty of problems to be solved, but 
it is no longer fair to say that the 
American Composer is a prophet 
without honor in his own country. 
If we can rid ourselves of hysteria, 
ignorance, snobbishness, prejudice, 
hypocrisy, selfishness, politics, and 
plain bunk, there is nc limit to what 
can be accomplished. 
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BERLIN 


(Continued from page 11) 


Army” is a person from whom we 
should learn something concerning 
the much discussed war songs. What 
about the war songs, Mr. Berlin? 
Have they been written or will they 
be written? What kind of songs are 
they or should they be? 


JUST SO THEY SING! 


“A war song is not necessarily one 
which deals with the war as such. 
It is a song that is popular during a 
war. Let Tin Pan Alley alone. The 
boys are writing what they feel. Out 
of the good and bad will come the 
right songs. As for the soldiers, let 
them alone, too. They’ll sing what 
they like. And remember that they 
are singing as civilians, not as sol- 
diers, Just because they have on 
uniforms it doesn’t mean that they 
have become a different kind of 
people. Let’s not worry about what 
songs our soldiers sing. Let’s be 
grateful for the fact that they do 
sing.” 

* * * 


BACK THE ATTACK! 
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FOR CLASS OR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Speed Drills 


ORILL No. 2 








PRICE — SPEED DRILLS FASE 
Published By JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY Kansas City, Mo. 


For instant recognition 
of keyboard positions 


contain material for single note drill, giving the student 
training to play quickly at sight. With SPEED DRILLS 
students learn to play before learning the music alphaet. SPEED DRILLS consists 
of Thirty-two Cards to be placed back of keyboard (on these 
cards is printed the staff and the note corresponding to the key 
on the keyboard), Keyboard Finder and a Book of Com- 
prebensive Instructions for their use. 


FOLLOWING ARE PICTURES OF THE CARDS SO THAT YOU 
MAY KNOW THE WAY THEY ARE USED 


DRILL No. 3 





32 Cards, Keyboard 
and Book Berne Instructions 





= Complete mr Sf 
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TODD 


(Continued from page 26) 


held. Music on the playgrounds was 
given real impetus this summer: 
through the training of playground 
music leaders by volunteer trainers 
who used instructional material and 
song sheets furnished by the music 
department. Daily or weekly sings 
were held on the playgrounds of 
twenty communities. There were 
also bands, orchestras, rhythm bands, 
harmonica and ukulele ensembles, as 
well as singing game and folk danc- 
ing groups and musical productions 
combining all of these activities. 

The Westchester Music News is 
issued monthly by the department 
to inform the people of the musical 
life of the county. The News has 
served to unify the musicians and 
the music organizations and to stim- 
ulate increased contributions to the 
community and the war effort. 

A County Music Committee whose 
chairman, Peter W. Dykema, has 
long been devoted to the cause of 
community music, gives valuable 
guidance to the program. This 
committee, representing all types of 
musical interests, has organized fes- 
tivals, including a Victory Concert 
in the spring of 1942 held in the. 
County Center in White Plains, an- 
nual Christmas programs, and others. 
A dinner for all Westchester musi- 
cians and music lovers in honor of 
several distinguished county musi- 
cians is planned for this fall. Wil- 
liam Schuman of Bronxville will be 
an honor guest. Howard Barlow of 
Bedford will speak. Many others 
whose names are prominent in Amer- 
ican music will receive special recog- 
nition. 

Thus Westchester is striving to 
develop a real democracy of music. 
Through the music department of its 
Recreation Commission, it is at- 
tempting to supplement the existing 
programs and to spread the fun and. 
recreation of making music to all of 
its citizens. 


* * * 


LEAGUE HEAD LEAVES 


John G. McCullough, president 
of the National Music League since 
its reorganization in 1938, has re- 
signed from the board of directors 
because of his induction into the 
armed forces. 
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MUSIC AND 
DRAMA CENTER 


LaGuardia President of Directors 


An important music project has 
been launched in New York City, 
under the sponsorship of the city 
administration and an _ executive 
committee headed by Newbold 
Morris, president of the City Coun- 
cil. It will be known as the New 
York City Centre of Music and 
Drama, and will be located in the 
former Mecca Temple, on Fifty-fifth 
Street, west of Seventh Avenue. 


The New York Board of Estimate 
has made available $65,000 to pro- 
vide for alterations and improve- 
ments necessary to adapt the build- 
ing to its new use. 


ENJOYMENT FOR MANY 


This new move is an attempt to 
provide a music and drama center 
which will operate upon a_ basis 
similar to city museums and libra- 
ries. Its purpose is to provide enjoy- 
ment to a maximum number of 
people. 

Mayor LaGuardia will act as presi- 
dent of the directors of the operat- 
ing corporation, which will be 
known as City Centre of Music and 
Drama, Inc. Mr. Morris will serve 
as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; Gerald Warburg as vice-presi- 
dent; Almerindo Portfolio as treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Arthur M. Reis as 
Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Serving on the Board of Directors 
will be the following: Morton Baum, 
Howard S. Cullman, Joseph Curran, 
Justice H. T. Delany, William Fein- 
berg, Lillian Gish, Adolph Held, 
Helen H. Hull, Robert Edmond 
Jones, Macklin Marrow, Comptroller 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, George V. 
McLaughlin, Jacob S. Potofsky, Ruth 
Pratt, Elmer Rice, Jacob Rosenberg, 
Deems Taylor, and Frederick F. 
Umphey. 

It is hoped that the entire build- 
ing will be utilized to its fullest ex- 
tent for activities in connection with 
the communicative arts, and that it 
may become truly an art centre. 
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SPA MEMBERS 
AT SERVICE CENTERS 


Groups of song writers have been 
providing entertainment to service 
men at Naval Hospital, Brooklyn; 
Marine Barracks, Brooklyn; Coast 
Guard Training Base, Peekskill; 
Mitchell Field, Long Island; Naval 
Receiving Station, Long Beach; Navy 
Section Base, Tompkinsville; Naval 
Training Station, Noroton Heights; 
and Stage Door Canteen, New York. 

This work has been carried on for 
more than eighteen months on a 
volunteer basis, without remunera- 
tion, and under the auspices of the 
Song Writers Protective Association. 
Among those who have participated 
are: Sigmund Romberg, W. C. 
Handy, Peter DeRose, Harry Arm- 
strong, Charles Tobias, Abel Baer, 
Doris Fisher, Jerry Livingston, Lou 
Handman, Sam Stept, Harry Woods, 
Paul Cunningham, Lucky Roberts, 
Joan Whitney, Nat Simon, Stanley 
Adams, Ruth Lowe, Walter Kent, 
Henry Tobias, Leonard Whitcup, 
Ernie Burnett, Alex Kramer, Al 
Hoffman, Al Goodhart, Milton 
Drake, Walter Bishop, and Jean 
Schwartz. 


* 








NEW WORKS {( 
AND 
AUTHORIZED | 
REPRINTS 


Piano Solo 
BACH-BUSONI— 


Chaconne in D Minor 
BRAHMS—5! Exercises ....... , 
CASELLA—11! Pieces Enfantines.. 
De FALLA-SCHMITZ— 

Spanish Dance No. ........ 
FRIEDMAN-GARTNER— 

Viennese Dance No. 2.... 


GRETCHANINOFF— 

Children's Book, op. 98..... 
HINDEMITH—Ludus Tonalis 
MASTERS OF TODAY........ 

Famous pieces by modern mas- 

ters, including Prokofieff, Rich- 

ard Strauss, Stravinsky, Szyma- 
nowski 
MOZART—Little Night Music 
SCHOENBERG — 6 Little Piano 

Pieces, op. 19, I vol... 
STRAVINSKY—Circus Polka 
TOCH—The Juggler, op. 31, No. 3 


ASSOCIATED 
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25 WEST 45th ST. 19, NEW YORK 
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ALL PUBLICATIONS 


COMPLETE JOBBING SERVICE 
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SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST DEALERS ARE FINDING IT 
“SMART” TO SEND THEIR JOBBING 
REQUIREMENTS TO 


Southern Music Company 


830 E. HOUSTON ST. e Box 358 « SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


BY SO DOING THEY SAVE VALUABLE TIME AND 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS. PROMPT AND 
EFFICIENT SERVICE ASSURED. 
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American Music and American Orchestras: 


HE conductor must work hand 
in hand with the manager of 
the orchestra, And the manager is 








The 
WHOLE WORLD 


and 
MASTER COMPOSER 

Music Series 
The best of music in substantial 
volumes of varied character which 
through musical merit and economic 
value have become the leaders of 
the standard book field. For voice, 
piano, violin, saxophone, organ and 
of general musical interest. 


Send for catalog and trade information 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
29-35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















Have You 


Studied 





weary has 


Today's Music Leaders Know Harmony 
Become a MUSIC LEADER—Earn 
Good Money 


A mastery of our Home Study Course will put 
you in position to obtain the outstanding posi- 


tions in orchestras, bands, schools, churches, 
on radio programs—wherever music is used— 
at incomes that attract. Illustrated lessons 
will be sent from any course that interests you. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. U-34, 1525 East 53rd St., Chicago, Illinois 


0 Piano, Teacher's 0) Harmony 
Normal Course () Clarinet 
0 Piano, Student’s L) Voice 


(j Reed Organ 


Course 
0 Public School Music (] Advanced Cornet 


—Beginner's (0) Choral Conducting 
0 Public School Music 0) Dance Band 
—Advanced Arranging 


(0 Advanced Composition [] Piano Accordion 

















() Advanced Trumpet 00 Violin 
0 Ear Training and OJ Guitar 
Sight Singing 0) Banjo 
0 History of Music 0) Mandolin 
( Cornet—Trumpet (J Saxophone 
NAME AGE. 
STREET. 
CITY. STATE. 
EXPERIENCE. 
CA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


By NATHAN BRODER 


responsible to the Board of Direc- 
tors. ... One of the manager’s chief 
duties, then, is to keep expenses 
down and one way to keep expenses 
down is to pay as little as possible 
in the way of rental or performance 
fees for new music. . . . 

It was for reasons of economy 
that an eminent and_ progressive 
conductor, who has done much for 
new music, both native and foreign, 
was requested by the Board of Di- 
rectors of his own orchestra not to 
play any new American music dur- 
ing the 1942-43 season, and allowed 
by the management of another or- 
chestra, which he was to conduct as 
“guest,” to perform only one large- 
scale American work. 


One manager has suggested to 
composers and publishers that a 
dollar a minute would be a “fair” 
basis on which to determine fees. 
Now the average performing time of 
a modern American symphony is be- 
tween 20 and 30 minutes; so that, 
at the rate proposed, a composer who 
has worked for months to produce a 
symphony, and a publisher who has 
spent several hundreds of dollars in 
the preparation of scores and parts, 
would be faced with the bright pros- 
pect of receiving jointly the munifi- 
cent sum of, at most, $30.00 for a 
performance of that work. It*was 
suggested to this manager that his 
plan, if adopted, might result in a 
flood of two-hour symphonies. His 
reply has not been recorded. 


An American composer recently 
received a letter from a distinguished 
conductor who asked to see the score 
of his symphony and inquired about 
fees. The composer forwarded the 
letter to his publisher, who offered 
the work to the conductor for $75.00 
for two performances. A few days 
later the composer received this mis- 
sive, signed by the conductor’s sec- 
retary: 


Mr. X [the conductor] has a rehearsal 
and concert today, but he asked me to 
write and tell you not to send the score 
of your symphony because the fee sugges- 
ted by [your] publisher is more than ex- 


orbitant and he was only going to add 
your work to an already overcrowded 
schedule of novelties, and is quite sure our 
budget will not permit any. such ex- 
penditure. 

The implied over-all cost of rental 
and performance fees is absurdly ex- 
aggerated by some managers, for 
obvious reasons. Despite the “exor- 
bitance” of the fees asked by pub- 
lishers, the cold record of actual 
expenditures by orchestras for this 
purpose shows a condition startlingly 
different from that claimed by the 
managers. Here are the average 
amounts spent by each of the major 
orchestras for music purchases and 
fees, for the season of 1937-38.? 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia: $5955 
each or .g% of the total expenditures for 
the season. 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, St. Louis, San 
Francisco: $1299 each or 4% of the total 
expenditures for the season. 

Indianapolis, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Washington: $1877 each or 
1.2% of the total expenditures of the sea- 
son. 


Since these figures include pur- 
chases of music as well as rental and 
performance fees for foreign music, 
it is clear that the expenditures for 
fees for American music were con- 
siderably less than even these small 
sums. 


A vast amount of orchestral music 
is being written in this country to- 
day. A not inconsiderable portion 
of it is worthy of performance. In 
this portion are some works that de- 
serve and require more or less fre- 
quent repetition. Until those who 
guide the destinies of our orchestras 
—conductors, managers, boards of di- 
rectors—remove the obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of performances of 
such works and repetitions of those 
performances, our much vaunted and 
truly remarkable nation-wide musi- 
cal activity will not reflect a healthy, 
creative musical life. 

1 Extract from an article, “American Mu- 
sic and American Orchestras,” which ap- 
peared in The Musical Quarterly, October, 
1942. Used by permission. 

? Margaret Grant and Herman S. Hettin- 
ger, “America’s Symphony Orchestras,” p 
72, 1940. 
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tor of radio station WOR, has been Modern Concert Arrangement for two pianos—Kathleen Dickey.—-—---------$ 1. 0 
° Two Part (For Schcol Use)—J. Rosamond Johnson 
appointed to the post of conductor S.A. (For School Use)—J. Ros 18 
. é : T.T.B.B. (Male Quartet)—Claude Austin. - 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, an Choral Arrangement (Octette}—W. & fandy : 2 
5 i i 1 2 antasy—Military Symphonic Band—Josep. aulson 3 
orchestra which will celebrate its Fantasy—Military Standard Band—Joseph Paulson 2.50 
idd Silver Anniversary next seasca. At Cheneies teak’ Eons Ts a = 
. e . azz Fran nt—/j. T e 
led one time Mr. Wallenstein was cellist Troseurigtion ie Organ—Thomas “Fats” ay a 
ur : ‘ See : ° 50 Styles of Playing “SAINT LOUIS BLUES”—J. Lawrence Cook. .00 
mt with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Piano Accordion (Solo)—Pietro Deiro 32 
Z ‘ , 7 . ‘i iano Accordion (Solo)—Band—Galla-Rini I 
and in recent years he has appeared Piano Accordion {Selo)— Bass Clet_Charles Magnante 0 
i . ~ panis uitar (Sclo)—(Plectrum Style)—Victor-Volpe P 
tal as its guest conductor. Spanish Guitar (Solo)—(Finger Style)—Charles Beckley ‘50 
One of two American composers mae neue Gele}—fos Tete + br Lesuand 3 - 
=X - . . rs Tumpe' Oo—AIYT. an eature y onar' ues. . 
wl now heading major orchestras in the Saxaphone Solos—F. Henri Klickmann .50 
“ United States, Mr. Wallenstein is pcg ao age cage =e 3 
? : . ali atl Dance Orchestration—Eddie Durham 75 
tb- widely known as a cellist as well - a Dance Orchestration—Archie Bleyer -75 
conductor, having held the position Dance Orchestration—Mel Stitzel .75 
ial P a a Dance Orchestration—Fletcher Henderson aa 
2 of first cellist with the Chicago Sym- Criginal Vocal Orchestration—W. C. Handy 50 
y phony and the New York Philhar- ae Pita ire we re ee , 
4 : : en or st of our pu carions for 
monic and appeared in many coun- 
he P ‘ BAND, ORCHESTRA AND CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
tries as a cello soloist. 
“ HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO. Inc. 
O Ses 
ae BALDWIN DEGREE get PUBLISHERS [°° %": ; 
ss Ithaca College awarded its first 1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ie honorary Doctor’s Degree to Ralph 
Lyman Baldwin at a convocation a a 
it, held in the college Little Theatre 
an August 20. 





- Ralph Baldwin was for many years A — ee 
Director of Music in the Hartford, nnouncing the New U. S. Coas — — 


rh, 


y 


nn Conn., schools. He was also head e4 99 
: of the Institute of Music Pedagory | “COAST GUARD CR 


during its many years of existence 


" in Northampton, Mass., and Saratoga Composed by IRVING GEO. BAETICH and FRANK SARGENT. Coast Guard 
¥ Springs, N. Y. Hundreds of music SHEET MUSIC e BAND e ORCHESTRA 

| educators, particularly those located 

ie, F 

or in eastern seaboard states, have THORNTON W. ALLEN COMPANY 

. studied under Mr. Baldwin at one 67 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 
1] time or another. Since his retire- Publishers of “United Nations Foreve;” and “Fly. Navy. Fly” 








ment from the Hartford schools he 
has been living in Winter Park, Fla., 
















cation and now director of music TRAV'LIN' LIGHT 


in the Baltimore schools, is also a 
D- member of the music education staff 
T, of Peabody Conservatory, as is Osmar 
Steinwald, director of instrumental 
music in the Baltimore schools. 


(RECORDED BY PAUL WHITEMAN ON CAPITOL No. 116) 
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“" LEAH THORPE GOES 

4 TO PEABODY J 

4 Miss Leah Thorpe, who was for 

“ some years a representative of the 

" music department of the American THE JIMMY MUNDY SERIES OF M 

" Book Company, has recently resigned 

4 that position to become head of the ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS | 

of music education department of Pea- por Onchestha... 75¢ Each 

e body Conservatory in Baltimore. Y 

d Dr. Ernest Hesser, formerly chair- 

: man of the department of music of THE GENERAL JUMPED AT a mf 

. New York University School of Edu- (RECORDED BY PAUL WHITEMAN ON CAPITOL No. u 
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POSITION OF ORCHESTRAS IN REGARD TO THE NUMBER OF WORKS BY AMERICAN- 
BORN COMPOSERS PERFOMED DURING THE SEASON 1942-1943 AT THE REGULAR 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 


Position Orchestra Number of Works 
1 Cincinnati; New York Philharmonic-Symphony a. sateen 18 
2 PoE 56 6 Pew) 5 SONG OK we ah HEED Ls Se. cee: 13 
3 Los Angeles; St. Louis. . eat een ee AND 11 
4 Chicago; San Francisco. ae re te 10 
5 ROGCH ESLER 50s .cco.de at, haces Sue pR eT ke ) 
6 NTIS | ce oink sk etic ase fe PRS Spleen er ee 8 
7 Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington (National Symphony). . . 7 
8 Cleveland’ 75... oo. os 5 aye st 6 
9 Kansas City; Minneapolis. ns Abeta 3 





POSITION OF ORCHESTRAS IN REGARD TO THE NUMBER OF WORKS BY AMERICAN- 
BORN AND NATURALIZED COMPOSERS, PLUS ‘THOSE OF FOREIGN-BORN COMPOS- 
ERS LIVING IN THE U.S.A., PERFORMED DURING THE SEASON 1942-1943 
AT THE REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 


Position Orchestra Number of Works 
1 New York Philharmonic-Symphony  . 32 
2 Cincinnati. 29 
3 Chicago 24 
| Philadelphia. . 22 
5 DOMES See a ees 21 
6 Boston; Los Angeles Be ares ee, beunbhy sy odes 16 
7; Cleveland; Washington (National Symphony). 15 
8 Indianapolis; Pittsburgh 14 
9 Rochester; San Francisco . 13 


From a report of the National Music Council) 
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ACCORDION MUSIC DEALERS! 


HERE IS THE ACCORDION BAND ARRANGE- 
MENT THAT HAS BEEN EAGERLY AWAITED 


NATIONAL EMBLEM MARCH 


By E. E. BAGLEY 


In Canada It's 


Gordon V. 
Thompson 


Limited 


Expertly and Superbly Arranged by 
CHARLES MAGNANTE 


First, Second, Third, Fourth Accordion and Score . . $1.75 


NOW READY 
Our 1943 Accordion Ensemble Catalog M 


O. PAGANI & BRO. 


289 BLEECKER STREET NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
Nee” eee” eee” “eee? eee? eee? eee ee eee” 










193 Yonge St. 


Toronto 
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NOBLE PURCHASES 
BLUE NETWORK 


‘Tht Blue Network has been sold 
by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, in accordance with a ruling of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission which prohibits dual owner- 
ship. The purchaser is Edward J. 
Noble, who has for several years 
owned radio station WMCA and 
who is president of Life Savers Cor- 
poration. Mr. Noble will sell his 
interest in station WMCA to comply 
with the FCC order. 

Mark Woods continues as _presi- 
dent of the Blue Network. Mr. 
Noble will become president of the 
board of directors. 

Of importance to the music world 
was Mr. Woods's announcement of 
the appointment of Paul Whiteman 
to the post of musical director of 
the Blue Network. 


* * * 


DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
UNDER KRUEGER 


Karl Krueger has been appointed 
conductor of the newly-reorganized 
Detroit Orchestra. He is now at 
work in his new post, and the or- 
chestra expects to open its season 
in October. Mr. Krueger comes to 
Detroit from the post of conductor 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
Previous to the Kansas City position, 
Mr. Krueger served as conductor of 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and of the Seattle Symphony. 

Born in Kansas, he is one of two 
American-born conductors now in 
charge of major symphony orchestras 
in the United States. 


* * * 


MARIE FINNEY TO 
JULLIARD POST 


Marie Finney, recently a member 
of the staff of the State Department 
of Education of Texas, has been ap 
pointed to the post of registrar of 
the Juilliard School of Music. Miss 
Finney will also teach several classes 
in music appreciation. 

Before her association with the 
Texas Department of Education, 
Miss Finney served on the educa- 
tional and promotional staffs of the 
RCA Victor Company and the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company. 
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“Everybody’s Favorite Series” 


The World’s Greatest Music in the 
World’s Greatest Books 


* 


Containing world famous classics, symphonic ma: 
violin, organ and all instrumental 


No. 1—Everybody’s Favorite Songs No. 


sterpieces, operatic arias, ballads, songs, 
music. Music for everyone. 


29—Trombone Solos 


No. 2—Everybody’s Favorite Piano Pieces | No. 30—Saxophone Sol-s 


. 32—Elem. Trumpet Solos 
33—Elem. Clarinet Solos 


No. 3—Piano Pieces For Children No. 31—-Graded Piano Pieces 
No. 4—Piano Pieces For the Adult Student | No 
No. 5S—Songs For Children No. 
No. 6—Album of Violin Pieces No. 


No. 7—Piano Duets No. 
Waltz Album No. 
No. 9—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms For Piano | No. 
No. 10—The Entertainer No. 
No. 11—Organ Pieces No. 


No. 8—Strauss-Waldteufel 


No. 12—Easy Pieces For the Violin No. 
No. 14—Album of Modern Piano Music No. 
No. 15—Grand Opera No. 
No. 16—-Gilbert & Sullivan Album No. 
No. 17—139 Selected Organ Pieces No. 
No. 18—Operatic Piano Pieces No. 


No. 19—Songs of the American Women's | No. 

Colleges No. 
No. 20—Songs of the American Colleges No. 
No. 21—Piano Duets For Children No. 


No. 22—Album of Selected Piano Music No. 
No. 23—Neapolitan Songs No. 
No. 24—First Position Violin Pieces No. 
No. 25—Trumpet Solos No. 


No. 26—Accordion Pieces No. 


No. 27—Organ Music 





No. 28—Clarinet Solos No. 


34—Elem. Tenor Sax Solos 

35—Elem. Alto Sax S-los 

36—Sacred Songs 

37—Selected Organ Solos 

38—Flute Solos 

39—Selected Accordion Pieces 

40—Cello Solos 

41—Elem. Trombcne Solos 

42—Selected Trumpet Solos 

43—Selected Clarinet Solos 

44—Strauss Waltzes For Piano Duets 

45—Selected Songs 

46—Elem. Accordion Solos 

47—Standard Ccmpositions For Organ 

48—-Solos - Duets - Trios 

49—Music For Solovox 

50—Educational Piano Album 

51—French Horn Solos 

52—Elem. Piano Pieces 

53—Trios For Vioiln, Cello and Piano 

54—-A Master Selection of Compositions 
For Organ 

55—Songs of the Gay Nineties 


NOTE THESE FEATURES! 192 PAGES OR MORE. 9x12 SIZE. 
Price $1.00 Each 


* 


AMSCO MUSIC PUB. CO. 


1600 Broadway 


New York 19, N. Y. 




















IF WE HAVEN'T RECEIVED YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
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PLEASE SEND IT TODAY 





$2.25 for two years - - - [] $1.25 for one year - - - [] 
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Series for Orchestra . 


NEW ORCHESTRATIONS ADDED 
TO THE COUNT BASIE SWING 


.. 15¢e Each 





BRUSHES .... . . . Arr. by Jimmy Mundy 
SOLID STUFF ... . . Arr. by Jimmy Mundy 


SWING SHIFT... . . Arr 
IT'S SAND, MAN! . . . Arr 
RED BANK BOOGIE . . Arr 
LOVE JUMPED OUT 
DANCE of the GREMLINS Arr 


Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc., 1619 B’way, N.Y. 


. . Arr. by Buck Clayton 











. by Buck Clayton 
. by Buck Clayton 
. by Buck Clayton 


. by Buck Clayton 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
(Continued from page 3) 


tices of the members of the music faculty. 
An ivory tower atmosphere is not likely 
to compete successfully with the invigorat- 
ing atmosphere of the football stadium. 


FRANK BLACK’S name is a familiar one 
to millions of radio listeners. Its appear- 
ance in connection with any program is 
an indication of high musical quality, 
and at the same time it gives assurance of 
the dramatic drive, pace, and color that 
make for good entertainment. Dr. Black 
is Musical Director of the National Broad- 
casting Company and as such has great 
responsibility for the musical content of a 
large number of programs. One of his 
principal occupations is reading new scores. 
He is_ thoroughly 
American 
many of 


toward 
presented 
Nevertheless, he 
feels that it is time to speak a few words 
of constructive criticism of the kind which 
should be given serious 


sympathetic 
and has 
works. 


composers 
their 


consideration. 


It was difficult to refrain from writing a 
story about IRVING BERLIN, as has been 
done so many times. The story of his 
life, including his present activities with 
“This Is the Army,” is a highly tempting 
subject. But we thought that it was much 
more important for our purposes here to 
obtain from Mr. Berlin statements 
concerning his own outlook on music and 
some of its current problems. His beliefs 
and his reasoning are made of the same 
simple, direct stuff that goes into the 
melodic lines of his songs which are known 
to so many millions of people. 


some 


He simply 
refuses to do things the complicated way. 
He’s gotten along pretty well, too. 


Not long ago Mr. Olin Downes devoted his 
Sunday New York Times article to the 
thesis that the beginnings of real American 
apera may currently be observed at the 
St. James Theatre where “Oklahoma” is 
being presented under the auspices of the 
Theatre Guild. Well, now, the fellow who 
wrote this “Oklahoma” piece is the same 
RICHARD RODGERS whose name_ has 
been seen so frequently on the covers of 
popular songs. What's going on _ here? 
Are we getting things mixed up? The 
very idea of a respectable American opera 
being tied up with the man who wrote 
“On Your Toes,” “Babes in Arms,” “Pal 
Joey,” “By Jupiter,” and the like! Our 
observation has been that Mr. Rodgers is 
not very much concerned about immor- 
tality, and that he figures that time will 
settle a lot of questions. He does have 
some ideas, however, about the way that 
the composer, the performer, and the au- 
dience can best get together in the thea- 
tre to establish something which is truly 
our own in the way of American music. 


The American Society of Composers, Auth- 
ors and Publishers has been a very im- 


portant factor in the development and 
protection of creative musical art in Amer- 
ica. Without the cooperative backing and 
influence of ASCAP the life of many com- 
posers would indeed be difficult. For 
many years JOHN G. PAINE has been 
General Manager of the Society. He has 
had excellent opportunity for first-hand 
observation of many of the problems of 
the composer. Some of them are set forth 
in his article in this issue. 
SIGMUND SPAETH has _ long 
champion of simple, everyday enjoyment 
of music. He has devoted much of his 
life to banishing the musical abacadabra 
which has frightened the average citizen 
away-from a greater familiarity with and 
enjoyment of music. Naturally, Dr. Spaeth 
is an ardent champion of the American 
composer and for some time he has served 
as President of the National Association 
for the American Composers and Conduc- 
tors. In the same _ straightforward style 
which he has employed in his many books 
about music, Dr. Spaeth has some very in- 
teresting things to say about some of the 
eight-balls of American composition. 


been a 


Perhaps it was in his earlier training and 
occupation as a civil engineer that SIG- 
MUND ROMBERG learned about stress 
and strain so well that he could apply 
basic principles of sound construction to 
the many melodies which he has written. 
They do stand up through a lot of use. 
Not only does Mr. Romberg keep himself 
busy with song writing and concert tours, 
very active President of the 
Song Writers Protective Association. Pres- 
ent-day conditions which face all song writ- 
ers concern Mr. Romberg greatly. It is 
really too bad that he “didn’t have time” 


he is the 


to write an article for us. 


ISADORE FREED is a triple-threat man. 
As a composer he has been successful in 
having his works presented in Europe as 
well as at home. He has made many 
appearances as a concert pianist, and he 
has an excellent teaching record to his 
credit as well as some editing of teaching 
materials. Here Mr. Freed tells us what 
the score means to the conductor as con- 
trasted with its meaning to its composer. 


It is always interesting to know what one 
composer thinks of the works of his con- 
temporaries. FERDE GROFE, well known 
for his own compositions and for his ar- 
rangements of the compositions of others, 
tells us what contemporary works he likes. 
He presents a rather intriguing line-up. 


Sandwiched somewhere between his five-a- 
day performances at the Capitol Theatre 
in New York, FRANKIE CARLE found 
the time to write his article about the 
piano as a melodic instrument. We're 
accustomed to the sight of celebrities on 
the performing end of clarinets, trumpets, 
saxophones, drums, and the like, but it is 
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unusual to find crowds of youthful ad- 
mirers gathered around a pianist who 
thinks highly of a melody and who isn't 
primarily interested in slapping the day- 
lights out of a keyboard from top to bot- 
tom. Refreshing, to say the least. 


Only recently FRANK STRATTON left 
the music publishing business to become a 
science instructor in Grinnell College and 
take a place in the war training program. 
Before he departed he prepared an article 
which has to do with the work of the 
publisher’s demonstrator of methods and 
materials and its relation to the activities 
of the local music dealer. Many dealers 
will do well to give careful thought to 
what he has to say. 


There has been a lot of talk going 
around about the war song, when and 
how it will appear, and so on. Fingers 
have been pointed at the song writer and 
he has been told that it is high time for 
him to trot out another “Over There.” 
CHARLIE TOBIAS is one hard-working 
writer who is a little weary of listening 
to these accusations, so he presents some 
back talk. Mr. Tobias has been busy writ- 
ing songs for about twenty-five years, and 
he has some pretty well-known songs such 
as “Rose O'Day” and “Don’t Sit Under the 
Apple Tree” to his credit, so we are in- 
clined to give him our careful attention. 
At the same time we wonder whether we 
are destined to have a song for World War 
II. It’s a different kind of war. In 1918 
when someone said “over there” we knew 
what place he was talking about. Just 
say “over there” today and see how indefi- 
nite and inadequate it sounds. This war 
is a rather large operation to cover and 
characterize with any one song. 


College songs are THORNTON W. 
ALLEN’S principal interest and field of 
activity. Mr. Allen knows campus songs 
from coast to coast and he has helped 
many colleges to establish and popularize 
their Alma Mater and football songs. Col- 
lege songs are an important part of the 
country’s musical literature and they de- 
serve more attention than they usually 
receive. 


ARTHUR TODD has been in charge of 
the music program of the Westchester 
County Recreation Commission for several 
years. Here he tells of some of its work- 
ings. Mr. Todd is at this time joining the 
staff of the National Recreation Commis- 
sion. He will, however, continue to carry 
on some work with Westchester County 


groups. 


We are indebted to NATHAN BRODER 
of the advertising staff of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
for quotations from his article “American 
Music and American Orchestras.” Mr. Bro- 
der’s article provides excellent documenta- 
tion for the arguments of the contemporary 
composer concerning some of the unfair 
economic conditions which he faces. 
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